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-scciplilaiatiedia 
Very considerable interest has naturally been 
aroused by a statement in the newspapers to 
the effect that Professor Marucchi had dis- 
covered a sketch of the Crucifixion in the 
Palace of Tiberius, with the names of the 








exaggerated. There are, Professor Marucchi 
says, many indications that this drawing may 
refer to the Crucifixion, from the action of 
the figures and the place represented. But 
the inscription written above the scene is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to decipher, and requires 
further study. A correspondent of the Guar- 
dian sends the following description of the 
sketch to that paper : ‘‘ There was represented 
a cross, against which were leaning two 
ladders, one on either side, at the foot was a 
Roman soldier dragging his prisoner towards 
the ladder; another cross, likewise with a 
ladder, is on the spectator’s left, but the third 
is wanting. A long beamruns along the top, 
which seems to have been used to steady the 
crosses. Several Roman soldiers are on the 
scene. Above are four or five lines in Old 
Latin, badly written, the words not divided 
from one another.” The graffito, of which we 
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Roman soldiers standing by the cross, placed 
against each figure. Professor Marucchi, how- 
ever, writes to say that the importance of the 
communication which he made privately to 
some friends as to the possible interpretation 
of a sketch scratched upon the wall in the 
Palace of Tiberius on the Palatine has been 
VOL. XXXIV. 








are enabled to give the accompanying rough 
sketch, has been hitherto interpreted as a 


picture of rope-dancers. 


Mr. Joseph L. Powell writes: “ In an interest- 

ing article on the ‘ Preservation of Ancient 

Buildings’ abroad, in the December number 
K 
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of the Antiguary, the Royal Academy of San 
Fernando, Madrid, is referred to, though it is 
added (p. 369), ‘but of its composition no 
information is vouchsafed.’ J may be able to 
supply some particulars, having by me the 
‘Statutes of the Academy.’ Founded by King 
Charles III. in the last century, in imitation 
of the French Academy of Letters, it contains 
forty-eight ordinary Academicians, who must 
reside in Madrid, divided thus: to represent 
painting, fourteen members ; sculpture, ten ; 
architecture, twelve ; and music, twelve. 
These numbered Academicians were elected 
much as members of the French Academy. 
In addition there are Honorary Academicians 
who may reside in the provinces of Spain or 
abroad, and correspondents at home and 
abroad. The Academy has a legal status, 
and the statutes in my possession are signed 
by the Minister de Fomento (of Education and 
Fine Arts). Among the duties of members 
and correspondents are the preservation of 
ancient historic monuments and the collec- 
tion of information in regard to them. The 
present writer’s first connection with the 
Academy was brought about in this way. In 
1883 he witnessed the destruction of the 
remains of the historic Logrofio Bridge, dating 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
This old bridge was the scene of a conflict 
against the French under Gaston de Foix, 
and a model of it is on the arms of Logrojio. 
Hence he forwarded a memorial to the 
Academy against its wanton destruction, 
merely to replace it by a modern bridge of 
no architectural or historic merit or interest. 
In this case, either the work of destruction 
had gone too far, or the Academy was unable 
to prevent it.” 


A curious story is told of the recent dis- 
covery of the Charter of the Shipwrights’ 
Company. For the past century the Guild, 
owing to the mysterious disappearance of its 
charter, has been working under ordinances 
granted by the Court of Aldermen. Owing 


to the investigations of Mr. Kent, the secretary 
of the Trinity Board, the long-lost document 
has been recently unearthed from the cata- 
combs of the Trinity House on Tower Hill. 
After considerable pains and labour, it has 
been deciphered by Mr. Jeayes, of the MS. 
Department of the British Museum. The 


document shows that powers were given to 
the Shipwrights’ Company under this charter 
by James I. to inspect the construction of 
ships in any part of England, and to punish 
those who put bad work into them. It is 
strange that the original grant of arms, dated 
1605, only came into the company’s possession 
a few years since, it having also mysteriously 
disappeared more than a century ago. 


The report of the Leicestershire Architectural 
and Archeological Society, adopted at the 
annual meeting, calls, we think, for some ex- 
planation. Antiquaries by this time know 
only too well what the “restoration” of an 
ancient church means, yet here we have an 
archeological society glorying in the fact that 
the sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign is a 
record for what it calls “Church work” in 
Leicestershire. The report gives a long list 
of thirty or more ancient churches which have 
been altered or restored in some way or other 
as a memorial of the Diamond Jubilee. At 
two churches (Hinckley and Thurmaston) 
new communion-plate has been given or pro- 
vided, and we are not told what has become 
of the old. At Mountsorrell St. Peter’s “a 
new granite font costing roo guineas ”—fancy, 
a hundred guineas !—has been provided, and 
mischief of all sorts of kinds has evidently 
been done, with the society’s approval, all 
round the county, as our readers can see from 
the report itself, which is printed on another 
page. We repeat our observation that the 
matter calls for explanation, or the Leicester- 
shire Society should drop the word “ arche- 
ological” from its title. The report reads 
like a page from the Lcclesiologist of fifty 
years ago. 


A large discovery of old English coins was 
made on January 29 at Penicuik, near Edin- 
burgh. The coins were discovered through 
the action of a mole, and 270 coins of the 
first three Edwards were brought to light. 
The coins were in rouleaux, and the regularity 
of the rolls indicated that they had been 
placed there with a degree of deliberation. 
The greater number consist of silver pennies 
and halfpennies minted between 1272 and 
1307. The majority are from the London 
mint, Canterbury comes second, while Bristol, 
Newcastle, and Durham also occur. A few 
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bear the stamp of the Dublin mint. Two of 
the coins are Scotch coins of the reign of 
Alexander III. 


+ ¢ ¢ 

The old house at Dublin of which the late 
Mr. D. A. Walter contributed a sketch and 
verbal description in the Axtiguary for July 
last, and in which it is believed that Dean Swift 
at one time lived, if he did not actually die 
in it, is, we hear, to be repaired and preserved. 
This is as it should be, for the house is a 
very picturesque building, and its connection 
with Swift confers upon it quite an exceptional 
amount of historical interest. We are glad 
to understand that the attention drawn to 
the matter in our pages by Mr. Walter has 
had so satisfactory a result. 


te 
We quote the following strange paragraph 
from the Pall Mall Gazette for what it is 
worth: “It is said that a petition has been 
lodged with Lord Salisbury by the Royal 
British Antiquarian and Archeological 
Societies protesting against a peculiar form 
of prison labour in Egypt which has grown 
up under British auspices. It seems that 
the convicts, of whom there are 1,200 in one 
prison alone, are employed in the profitable 
manufacture of bogus antiques, for which the 
sons of Mahommed have acquired a simply 
phenomenal aptitude. Any visitor to the 
villages on the Upper Nile will have seen 
some of these forgeries, which are so clever 
as to baffle detection except by the experts. 
Americans are the largest buyers of these 
vamped-up mummies and coffins and tomb 
relics, with which transatlantic local museums 
must be pretty well stocked. As yet, only 
the smaller objects are said to have been 
manufactured at the prisons, but the authori- 
ties are hopeful in time of producing full- 
fledged mummies and sarcophagi.” With 
regard to this, all we can say is that we have 
not heard of any antiquarian society interest- 
ing itself in the subject of prison labour in 
Egypt, nor do we know what is meant by 
the “ Royal British Antiquarian and Arche- 
ological Societies.” There is a delightful 
vagueness about the expression, which is 
quite in keeping with the “It is said” with 
which the paragraph begins. One thing, 
however, is certain, and that is that Egypt 
vies with the Field of Waterloo in being the 


“Gy ne “3 


happy hunting-ground of the purveyor of 
sham antiquities and relics—but we thought 
they were made at Birmingham ! 


It is with much regret that we record the 
decease of Mr. G. T. Clark, which took place 
on January 31, in the eighty-eighth year of 
his age. Mr. Clark, better known to anti- 
quaries, perhaps, by the name of “ Castles 
Clark,” has been described, and not withovt 
reason, as the “ Grand Old Man” of Wales, 
for although he was not a Welshman by birth, 
Mr. Clark had long resided in the Principality. 
He was a very remarkable instance of a man 
who not merely as a prosperous ironmaster 
successfully conducted a very large and im- 
portant business, but who, in addition, took 
much part (short of entering Parliament) in 
the public life of South Wales. In addition 
to all. this, which might well have been ex- 
pected to have absorbed all his energies, Mr. 
Clark was unquestionably in the forefront of 
archeology as a diligent and scholarly student 
and excavator. His papers on the Castles 
of England, which earned him his sobriquet, 
were published in 1883 in a collected form, 
under the title of A/edieval Military War- 
fare. The work at once took its place as 
the standard work on the subject. Besides 
it, Mr. Clark published many other well- 
known archzeological works. 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Montague S. Giuseppi, F.S.A., 
one of the secretaries of the Surrey Arche- 
ological Society: ‘“‘In the January number 
of the Antiquary, in the ‘ Notes of the Month,’ 
there is a paragraph which in the opinion 
of the Council of the Surrey Archzological 
Society is misleading, and calculated to 
seriously prejudice the interests of their 
society. I therefore beg that you will be 
so kind as to insert in the next number 
of your magazine the following statement 
of the society’s financial condition and pro- 
jects: The accounts of the society for the 
past year show liabilities amounting to 
439 15s. 7d. in excess of the balance at 
the banker’s, and in the hands of the hon. 
secretary. But this deficit is no greater than 
the average of preceding years, and the 
liabilities themselves are of a nature that 


it has been customary to carry over to the 
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succeeding year’s account. This custom will 
be followed in the present instance, and thus 
the society’s reserve fund of £351 16s. 3d. 
will remain intact, and constitute a guarantee 
of solvency, little, it is believed, if at all, 
inferior to that of most other societies of 
similar standing. As regards the future work 
of the society, the council are so far from 
feeling the necessity of any curtailment as 
to have made plans for the removal of the 
headquarters from London to Guildford. 
The more spacious premises here leased 
will permit of the proper housing of the 
library and museum, and thus render them 
more accessible to members, and in the case 


slight increase ; this is partly to be accounted 
for by the increased rent which has fallen 
upon the society since the loss of the part 
tenancy of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society. Up to the present 
the society has been unable to secure another 
tenant. In order to lessen this deficit, and 
to keep the annual expenditure within the 
annual income, it will be necessary, unless 
a large addition can be made to the number 
of annual subscribers, to cut down the size 
of the Collections, and reduce the number 
of illustrations. To a certain extent this has 
already been done, as the following table 
shows : 


of the latter, as is proposed, to the public. 4S 
So that while no intention is entertained Cost of Collections in 1890 a 
of a decrease in the literary output of the 9 1891 120, 
society, to the excellence of which in the mi “ 1892 100. 
past you are so kind as to testify, a fresh ” - 1893 i. 
field of usefulness will be opened. To as es 1894 ax i 
suitably fit up the interior of the new premises, ” re 1895 — 
it is estimated that a sum of £300 will be o * 1896 oe 


required. But to meet these initial expenses 
a special appeal for funds has been issued, 
and has resulted already in promises of 
contributions amounting to over £ 100. 
Although the membership of the society 
is far from what might be expected of so 
populous a county as Surrey, there has been 
no decided falling off in recent years of the 
numbers. It is hoped, now that a centre 
has been found at Guildford, that the interest 
taken in the society by county residents will 
be greatly increased, and so bring about a 
large accession of new members. But that 
at present the society has no reasons for 
entertaining the grave fears expressed in 
your paragraph, this brief statement of facts 
will, I think, suffice to prove.” 


; + ¢ ¢ 
The Editor had no idea when he inserted the 
paragraph in question, that it could possibly 
bear the injurious interpretation placed upon 
it by the council. Had he thought so, it 
would not have been inserted. To the Editor, 
the inculpated paragraph seemed only to re- 
state in other words what the council had 
said in the annual report published in the 
recently-issued part of the Collections of the 
society. The following is what is said there 
(p. xxv): “The council regrets to report that 
the deficit on the yearly account shows a 


To further reduce the expenditure “on this 
item will only tend to impair the efficiency 
of the society’s work.” We really do not 
see that our paragraph went much beyond 
the report of the council itself. However, 
we are very glad to learn that the prospects 
of one of the most useful of all our provincial 
societies are much brighter and more hopeful 
than we feared was the case. 


+ &¢ & 


A few years ago very general distrust was 
felt by antiquaries as to the treatment the 
Roman baths at Bath were receiving. We 
are glad to say that all ground for apprehen- 
sion has long since been removed, and that 
the Society of Antiquaries has expressed its 
satisfaction with the treatment of the baths in 
the most recent alterations and additions to the 
bathing establishment. At a recent meeting 
of the society, Mr. J. M. Brydon, the architect, 
exhibited and presented a photograph show- 
ing how the remains of the large Roman 
bath have been preserved by their incorpora- 
tion with the new buildings. It was there- 
upon proposed by Sir John Evans, seconded 
by Mr. Micklethwaite, and carried unani- 
mously: “ That the best thanks of the society 
be offered to Mr. Brydon for the photograph 
of the Roman bath at Bath that he has been 
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good enough to send. The society at the 
same time desires to express its satisfaction 
at the manner in which the difficult task 
of combining a modern superstructure with 
Roman foundations has been accomplished, 
by which the early portions of the work 
have been preserved intact, and will be 
safely handed to posterity.” ‘This is a very 
satisfactory ending to a matter which at one 
time afforded grounds for much concern and 
apprehension. 


+ ¢ 
At a meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society held at Chetham’s 
Hospital, Manchester, on January 14, but 
too late for us to mention it in the February 
number of the Antiguary, Mr. W. Harrison 
read a paper on the “Ancient Beacons of 
Lancashire and Cheshire.” The subject is 
one of considerable local interest everywhere, 
and deserves more attention than it seems 
to have usually received. The sites of many 
beacons are, of course, still well known, but 
in several cases they have been lost, and can 
only be rediscovered after much trouble. 
Beacons, as Mr. Harrison pointed out, were 
of immemorial antiquity. They found re- 
ferences to them in Jeremiah and Isaiah. 
4Eschylus, in his Agamemnon, gave a detailed 
and vivid picture of the transmission of the 
news of the fall of Troy to Argos. In England 
beacons were, no doubt, used from the earliest 
times. Mr. Harrison proceeded to say some- 
thing of the different beacon hills in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, prefacing these remarks 
by stating that it was not always the highest 
hills which were most suitable as signalling 
stations, for a low hill, standing by itself, 
might be quite as widely seen as a high one, 
might be more unmistakable, and at the same 
time more accessible. In Lancashire Mr. 
Harrison mentioned, among other hills, 
Everton, Billinge, Rivington Pike, Whittle 
Pike, Thieveley Pike (between Bacup and 
Burnley), Bonfire Hill and Pike Law (Burn- 
ley), Pendle Hill, Longridge Fell, Preesall 
Hill, Clougha (south-east of Lancaster), 
Warton Crag, Aldingham, Coniston Old Man, 
and Lowick. In Cheshire he mentioned 
Alderley Edge, Beacon Hill (Frodsham), 
and Mow Cop. A general account of the 
beacons in different parts of the country 
would form, we think, a very useful and 


interesting piece of topographical work. It 
ought not to be a matter of very great 
difficulty to identify the sites of most of the 
ancient beacons, thanks to the celebrations 
of 1887 and 1897. Will not some competent 
antiquary take up the subject of the Ancient 
Beacons of England ? 


A discovery of a peculiarly interesting and 
valuable nature has been made on the banks 
of Lough Derg by Mr. Charles Butler Stoney, 
owner of the Portland estate on the Munster 
side. The find is that of a magnificent 
specimen of the ancient Irish canoe-shaped 
boat or barge, hewn out of the solid block 
manifestly with the aid of blunt instru- 
ments. The vessel measures 18 feet long 
by nearly 4 feet in width, and is of massive 
yet graceful proportions and outline. It is 
one great piece of the finest of bog oak, and 
is in a splendid state of preservation. It is 
seatless, but slight indentations on the inner 
sides indicate where at least one seat may 
have been. It was discovered at a consider- 
able depth beneath the surface near the 
shores of the lough and buried in sand, this 
spot evidently being at a remote period well 
within the alluvial area of Lough Derg. In 
size, symmetry, and workmanship it is con- 
sidered to be a far superior specimen of the 
same ancient craft than anything recently 
found. The boat is, we are told by the Free- 
man’s Journal (from whose columns our in- 
formation is derived), “in a place of honour” 
on the ornamental grounds opposite Portland 
Mansion, and is “an object of much interest.” 
Surely it should find a safer and more appro- 
priate home in a museum. It may be re- 
membered that a few years ago a hewn boat 
of the same type, but not so perfect or large 
as this one, was found in Lough Ree. This 
is now in the museum at Dublin. 


¢ & &¢ 
Mr. Arthur Mayall, of Endon, Mossley, near 
Manchester, writes: ‘‘ May I call your atten- 
tion to a very serious misstatement in the 
January portion of ‘ England’s Oldest Handi- 
crafts’? On p. 62, col. 2, one reads: ‘To- 
day 12,000 spindles are often worked at once 
and by one spinner.’ Now, spindles are 
counted by the dozen, and mules are worked 
in pairs. There is a possibility that mules 
have been made containing 120 dozen 
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spindles each. This will give to each mule 
1,440 spindles, and to the pair 2,880 spindles, 
or a fourth, in round numbers, of the 12,000 


stated. It is a little misleading, too, to say 
they are worked by one spinner. On this 
length of mule the spinner invariably has 
the help of two assistants. It is not a case 
of a nought too many having creptin. To say 
1,200 would be to grossly understate the case. 
The average number of spindles per pair of 
mules for new machinery may be taken at 
2,000, and it is certain that no mules are at 
work containing more than 3,000 spindles to 
the pair. One’s appreciation of the accuracy 
of the Axtiguary prompts these details.” 
We submitted Mr. Mayall’s letter to Mrs. 
Robson, and append her reply, which is as 
follows: “‘I thank you for sending me Mr. 
Arthur Mayall’s letter, and am obliged to 
him for the correction. It should have been 
1,200, not 12,000 spindles. Mr. Mayall says 
1,200 very greatly understates the number ; 
my authority, Mr. Thomas Ellison, whose 
article the British Museum considered an 
authority, gave that number: ‘ At the open- 
ing of the present century,the mule contained 
about 200 spindles; it now contains from 
1,000 to 1,200.’ But perhaps that information 
had been gathered earlier, and the improve- 
ments in machinery are so frequent that I 
am quite willing to accept Mr. Mayall’s 


correction.” 
t¢ tk 


A book that is likely to interest many is 
promised by the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press—Brief Lives, chiefly of Contemporaries, 
set down by John Aubrey between the Years 
1669 and 1696. For the first time these 
lives— four hundred odd, all told—will, we 
understand, be published in their entirety, 
Aubrey’s four chief biographical manuscripts 
having been edited anew by Dr. Andrew 
Clark. Aubrey began these lives at the 
suggestion of Anthony Wocd, and the great 
antiquary owed much to his friend’s industry 
and cleverness. 








Muatterly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
XXIV. 


RHE winter is seldom fertile in dis- 
coveries of antiquities, and the 
present winter is no exception. 
Enough, however, has been found 
or put on record since my last quarterly 
article, printed in the December number of 
this journal, to interest archzologists to a 
very considerable degree. It is characteristic 
of the season that five out of the six items 
which I have to record belong to the southern 
part of Roman Britain, and only one to the 
mural region. 

WILTSHIRE.—My readers will recollect that 
I have noticed in two or three of my pre- 
ceding articles the villa close to Appleshaw, 
near Andover, which has been excavated 
during the course of 1897 by the Rev. G. H. 
Engleheart. The same neighbourhood has 
yielded another striking discovery to the 
same accomplished archeologist. The exact 
site of this discovery is (as Mr. Engleheart 
tells me) on the Ludgershall and Weyhill 
road, about a mile south-west of the Apple- 
shaw villa. Here is a field in which roofing- 
stones, flue-tiles, and other indications of a 
villa had often been noted by Mr. Engle- 
heart ; he therefore obtained leave, dug, and 
found a floor of mortar. At one point in 
this floor was a hole about 3 feet across, and 
in this hole, which must have been sunk for 
the purpose, lay buried a score and a half of 
tin and pewter dishes, of very various sizes and 
shapes. The digging also yielded some frag- 
ments of pottery and other trifles, including 
a bit of wall-plaster, painted with a red and 
white pattern, exactly like some found in the 
Appleshaw villa. There can be very little 
doubt, as Mr. Engleheart observes, that a 
villa of sorts once stood on this spot ; very 
possibly it dates from the same period as the 
Appleshaw house, the beginning of the fourth 
century. The pewter and tin dishes are still 
more interesting ; few such finds have ever 
been made. The metal is in every case 
mostly, in some cases almost wholly, tin. 
Several are ornamented with curious inlaid 
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designs, not unlike certain mosaic patterns, 
and one has scratched on it faintly but indis- 
putably the Christian emblem, the Chi-Rho. 
The vessels belong almost certainly to the 
fourth century, which (as I have said) is the 
probable date of the villa in the midst of 
which they were buried. ‘The occurrence of 
the Christian emblem in a villa in the South 
of England is no new thing. I pointed out 
two years ago in the Euglish Historical 
Review (July, 1896) that Christianity was 
fairly well diffused over the southern and 
midland districts of Britain by about the 
middle of the fourth century. The new 
Appleshaw find falls well into line with the 
facts and conclusions which I then stated. 
In the north, where the Roman troops were 
principally massed, there is less evidence of 
Christians. 

SuRREY.—Near Reigate, in Surrey, a road- 
way was discovered in January under Nutley 
Lane. It isa flint road, 14 feet wide, with 
trimmed edges, and it lies about 5 feet below 
the surface of the present highway. It has 
been considered by various antiquaries to be 
the Roman road from London to Portslade, 
or that from London to Winchester, or a 
continuation of the Pilgrims’ Way, but it will 
be well to receive these theories with caution. 
There is no evidence that a Roman road ever 
joined London and Portslade (near Brighton), 
and the remains at Portslade are wholly 
insignificant: the idea that Portus Adurni 
stood thereabouts is now obsolete. The 
second alternative, the Roman road from 
London to Winchester, undoubtedly existed, 
but it did not traverse Reigate. About the 
Pilgrims’ Way I am not qualified to speak. 
But certainly before the Reigate road is 
identified with any particular Roman road, 
a is desirable that it is of Roman origin 
at all. 

Lonpon.—An interesting find has been 
made in Southwark, in the Borough High 
Street, consisting of sepulchral pottery, a 
British bronze coin, and some coins of Nero 
and Claudius. I infer from the published 
notices of the find that all the objects were 
found together ; if this is so, we have a clear 
case of a burial outside London, dating 
somewhere about A.D. 55-65. It is to be 
hoped that fuller accounts of the discovery, 
with illustrations, will be forthcoming in due 


course. The find did not, as I am told, 
include any “Samian” ware. 

SourH Wa tes.—It has long been sus- 
pected that Cardiff Castle stands on the top 
of a Roman fort or small walled settlement, 
and some masonry which I was shown there 
two or three years ago seemed to me to agree 
with this view. I now learn from the South 
Wales newspapers that “the rubble founda- 
tion of an angle tower of undoubted Roman 
work ” has been unearthed. Further details 
will be awaited with interest. Meanwhile, 
it is becoming increasingly probable that ~ 
Cardiff was a Roman post on the Roman 
road from the legionary fortress of Isca 
(Caerleon on Usk) through the coast counties 
to Maridinum (Carmarthen). Two of the 
posts on this road, Leucadrum, at Loughor, or, 
as the Welsh have it, Llychwr, and Nidum, 
at Neath, are already identified more or less 
satisfactorily. The Itinerary mentions a third 
post, Bomium, or, as some English writers 
less correctly call it, Bovium. If, however, 
the distances are correctly given in the 
Itinerary, Bomium cannot be Cardiff, for it 
is said to be fifteen Roman miles from Neath 
and twenty-seven from Caerleon, while Cardiff 
is over thirty miles from Neath, and at least 
fifteen from Caerleon. However, it is to be 
noted that the whole Itinerary distance from 
Neath to Caerleon is only forty-two miles, 
and that a road of only this length between the 
two would have to run fairly straight from one 
point to the other. That is, it would not 
curve round the coast, somewhat like the 
Great Western Railway, but would run inland, 
through much more difficult country. I 
should be glad if some Welsh archeologist 
could examine into and settle this question. 
There is, I think, some evidence that the 
Roman road just east of Neath climbed up 
on to the moors instead of following the low- 
land strip along which modern road and 
railway run. 

MANCHESTER.—At Manchester, Mr. C. 
Roeder has been collecting some interesting 
relics of Mancunium, some of which he has 
been kind enough to submit to me. A full 
account will be published shortly by him. 

Tue Nortu.—One discovery is recorded, 
not from the Wall, but from the Mural region 
—an altar found at South Shields, and 
dedicated by one Julius Verax, centurion of 
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the Sixth Legion, to a god or goddess whose 
name is lost. The stone was figured in the 
February number of this periodical. I am 
glad to be able to add that two important 
Scotch reports will soon appear. The results 
of the Glasgow Archzological Society’s ex- 
cavations in 1891-92 in the Vallum of Pius 
will be at last put before the world; and the 
work done by the Scotch Society of Anti- 
quaries at Ardoch in 1896 will be described 
in that Society’s Transactions. Archzeologists 
will be glad to get the accounts of these two 
important undertakings, and the sooner the 
better. 


February 12, 1898. 
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Ramblings of an Antiquarp. 
By GEorGE BAILEy. 
eee one aes 
SOME ANCIENT WALL-PAINTINGS. 
Copyright. 










CHAPTER I. 
wea HERE remain still on the walls of 
Yay, «our ancient churches quite a large 
}, number of these shadowy and dila- 
pidated pictures frequently called 
frescoes, but really paintings in distemper, 
on a thin coating or ground of fine plaster ; 
this preparation being, in some cases, white 
in colour, and carefully laid on; in others 
not so white, and more roughly laid, even if 
it consists of more than a coating of colour- 
wash, as appears to be the case in, perhaps, 
the majority of those we have seen ; and it 
is generally very thin. The paintings now 
under notice are in the church of St. Peter at 
Raunds, Northamptonshire, where they are 
numerous and interesting. The village is 
about seven miles from a railway, but the 
walk is delightful in summer-time. We in- 
tend to illustrate very interesting and curious 
paintings from other churches in future parts 
of the Antiguary. 

We will first direct attention to Fig. 1, 
which represents what remains of an old 
clock dial, which occupies the upper portion 
of the tower arch, inside the church. The 
dial fills the centre of the tympanum. It is 















of raised plaster-work, painted. The numerals 
indicating the hours were painted in Old 
English characters on the twenty-four small 
circles or raised patterze round the clock-face. 





FIG. I.—ANCIENT CLOCK DIAL. 


There was only one finger, which would take 
an hour to move from one of these to the 
next. There are now neither finger nor clock- 
works. Below the dial there has been an 
inscription (Fig. 2), part of which remains ; 
but the plaster of the scrolls on which it was 
written is cracked, so rendering it difficult, 
if not impossible, to read the whole of it. It 
appears to have contained the names of the 
donors of the clock—a man and his wife, 
whose effigies are represented in the paint- 
ings on the spandrels on each side of the 
clock, accompanied by angels. We have 
given drawings of these and the inscription 
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FIG. 2.—INSCRIPTION ON DIAL. 





on a larger scale, by which they will be 
better understood. The whole of this has 
been in bright colours; much of it still 
remains. 

In Fig. 3 we have a sketch of a large paint- 
ing on the wall above the chancel arch. 
What we see now formed the background 
to a rood which was evidently removed 
when such things were ordered to be taken 
away, as only the white plaster spaces, 
where it and the accompanying figures stood, 
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now remain, showing out from the deep red 
or chocolate ground on which the group of 
adoring angels are painted. This background 
has been thickly powdered with small black 
plates on which the monogram {hg has been 
painted in white. The floating dresses and 
peacock-feather wings of the angels have been 
white. Each angel has borne one of the 
emblems of the passion, such as the crown 
of thorns, cross, nails, etc., and several of 
these may still be distinctly seen, though the 
whole picture is very much obliterated and 


aisle. Our drawing from it (Fig. 4) will save 
any lengthy description, as enough of the 
outline remains to enable anyone to supply 
the contour of the whole design when com- 
plete. The housing of the horse is fairly 
perfect. The shaded stripes are red, and 
the other part of the cloth is white. ‘The 
surcoat of the saint is also white with red 
stripes, and he wears a red belt. There is 
also another belt, worn lower down, with 
cylindrical ornaments upon it, probably a 
sword-belt. The left arm is gone, but there 





FIG. 3.—REMAINS OF THE ROOD. 


indistinct in parts. Judging from the feathers 
of the angels’ wings on this painting being 
the same as those in the spandrels of the 
clock at the other end of the nave, we may 
perhaps infer that the date of both is very 
nearly the same, #.¢., fifteenth century ; but 
they do not rank so high as works of art, as 
do all the others we hope now to illustrate. 

We may conveniently notice next the re- 
mains of what, when perfect, was a very bold 
and spirited drawing of St. George and the 
Dragon. This occupies the whole of the 
wall space above the north door in the north 
VOL. XXXIV. 


remains the long-pointed “/e/ worn from the 
sleeve, which has a knob or piece of a tassel at 
the extremity ; such appendages were common 
in the time of Edward IV. Only a part of his 
lance remains. As is nearly always the case 
with wall-paintings, this picture shows traces 
of a former painting ; and singularly, in this 
they are parts of the same subject of an older 
date. It will be noticed that there are three 
legs of another horse, two in front and one 
behind. There is also part of the neck of 
this horse, and above it are traces of the head 
of the rider, which appears to have had a 
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nimbus. Nothing is left of the dragon. There 
is a curious head of an animal between the 
forelegs of the second horse, which does not 
appear to belong to either of the St. George 
pictures, and it may be a fragment of a still 
older subject. The legend of St. George 
appears to have been a favourite one, as the 
South Kensington list, published in 1883, 
gives a list of seventy-two places where it has 
been found, though many of them have been 
destroyed since that time. 
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it nothing remains except traces of two letters. 
There is no trace of the hermit with his lantern, 
who is usually seen on the opposite side of the 


iver, nor does there appear ever to have been 


such a person ; but behind him there is a rock 
anda naked man upon it holding up his hands, 
probably in terror of the large serpent seen 
creeping round the rock on his right. The 
colouring is nearly all gone; but it may be 
mentioned that the dress of the Christ-child 
was brown madder colour, and so was the 
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FIG. 4.—ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


St. Christopher was also a very popular 
subject for representation in sculpture, stained 
glass, and brasses. The South Kensington 
list enumerates eighty of this subject. Fig. 5 
is a copy of the painting on the north wall of 
the nave at Raunds. The legend is pictured 
much as usual. The colossal figure with the 
Christ on his shoulder, crossing the stream 
leaning upon a young tree, which he uses as 
a staff. A scroll floats from him on his left, 
upon which there was an inscription, but of 


robe of the saint; his hair and beard were 
white. The sapling staff was brown ochre, 
so were the rocks, and the naked man was a 
cadaverous gray. The whole background has 
been seeded with a very pretty brown-madder 
diaper, of which we give a somewhat enlarged 
example on the margin. The figure is very 
large, and occupies the whole of the space 
between the nave arcade and the sills of the 
clerestory windows. 

The drawing and composition is good, and 
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the painting, when complete, must have been 
imposing ; even now, faded and misty as the 
colours are, broken and obliterated in parts 
though it be, there remains much of the charm 














FIG. 5.—ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


of colour of a faded and worn tapestry hang- 
ing, which no doubt these huge cartoons were 
intended to represent. This will be more 
readily perceptible in some other drawings 
from the same walls we hope to give in a 
future part. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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By THE LATE SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE, Bart. 
<>. - 
II. DURHAM.—THE CATHEDRAL CHURCIH. 


ROM Darlington we proceeded 
y/ through an uninteresting country 
to Rushyford, a single house and 
very large inn. Soon after the 
country improves. On the left appears 
Windlesham House, seated high and among 
woods ; and a little further, in a very elevated 
situation, is seen the tower of Merrington 
Church, which forms a very conspicuous 
object. The Country on the right hand is 





finely diversified by wood and dale, and in 
the summer time must be extremely beautiful. 
The Cathedral of Durham, although always a 
fine object, does not show to much advantage 
when approached from this side, and the 
entrance to the town is by no means splendid. 
The part of the town nearest Darlington on 
the side of the Weare is called Elvet, and 
contains the Church of St. Oswald, the Gaol, 
and County Court. A bridge over the Weare 
leads into the main part of the town, in 
which are the Cathedral, Castle, and four 
parishes, etc. The river winds completely 
round this part of the town, and is crossed 
by another bridge, which leads into the 
suburb called Crossgate, through which the 
road to Newcastle passes. There is also a 
third bridge of very elegant and handsome 
workmanship built by the Dean and Chapter, 
and forming a communication between the 
College and some beautiful walks on the 
opposite side of the river. The general 
character of the streets (especially in the 
main part of the town) is very great steep- 
ness, narrowness, and dirt. ‘The Houses are 
mostly mean and untidy, and the town is 
full of very small filthy allies and courts. 
The buildings in Elvet are of rather better 
description, and the streets wider. The 
street leading from Elvet bridge to the Gaol 
is handsome, and of great width. We 
happened to fall in with the Assizes ; conse- 
quently our Inn was filled with /imds of the 
Zaw. There was, however, no reason to 
complain of any want of civility, or of 
exorbitant charges at the Waterloo Hotel. 

“ Fe’ 28.—This morning we went to 
the Cathedral, the situation of which is 
certainly unequalled by any other in England. 
It is seated on a lofty rocky bank over- 
looking the Weare, and presents its west 
front and towers to the Crossgate side of 
the river. Nothing can be more striking 
than the grand effect produced by the stately 
front of the Cathedral, together with the 
venerable Castle, both seated on the same 
lofty rock, which is well covered with trees. 
The opposite bank is adorned with the finest 
wood, and is laid out in handsome walks. 
The Cathedral is a magnificent edifice, and 
is chiefly remarkable from two singularities 
in its plan. At the west end is a small low 
Chapel called the Galilee, the only instance 
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of the kind in England, and very singular 
in its plan and style. The other singularity 
is the Eastern Transept or Chapel of the 
nine Altars, situate at the Eastern extremity of 
the Church, which is very rich and elaborate 
in its style of Architecture. In other respects 
the plan of the Cathedral resembles most 
others, being composed of a nave with aisles, 
a North and South Transept, and a Choir 
with aisles. At the West end are two low 
towers, and another loftier one rising from 
the centre. On the North Side are the 
Cloisters and Collegiate buildings. The 
Central tower is Perpend', but of good work. 
The finishing of it is rather abrupt, and it 
seems to want pinnacles. The effect is 
rather injured by the upper story being as 
it were a smaller tower raised upon the 
lanthorn tower, and appearing somewhat 
heavy. A spire instead of the upper story 
of the tower would have been an improve- 
ment. 
“WEST FRONT. 

“The West front of the Cathedral has a 
very roble and majestic appearance when 
viewed from the opposite bank of the Weare. 
The Chapel of the Galilee has the appear- 
ance of a large porch, being very low. The 
Western towers which flank the front are 
not of great height, but of very elegant Early 
English work of an early period, the arched 
mouldings with which they are adorned 
being but slightly pointed. They are crowned 
by crocketed pinnacles, which have been 
erected of late years, and though of a style 
long subsequent to the towers, still have an 
elegant appearance. The great west window 
between the Towers is of peculiar but very 
elegant Dec‘ tracery. 


“ GALILEE. 

‘This chapel, which is quite unique, there 
being no other instance in the kingdom of 
a chapel in a similar situation, displays 
architecture the style of which it is difficult 
to determine whether it be Norman or Early 
English, there being features of each style 
blended together. It consists of 5 aisles 
divided by semicircular arches springing from 
very slender clustered columns. The arches 
are ornamented with the chevron or zigzag 
moulding, which seems a genuine Norman 
ornament, but the clustered columns partake 





more of E.E. The windows are decidedly 
Early English, consisting of 3 lights of lancet 
form contained in a large pointed arch. At 
the Eastern extremity of the chapel was 
formerly an altar, and the walls and ceiling 
still retain traces of gaudy painting. 


“NAVE. 


“The principal entrance to the Nave is 
in the North aisle through a splendid Norman 
doorway. The massive grandeur is very 
striking, and perhaps almost unrivalled. On 
either side of the Nave is a row of semi- 
circular arches springing from piers of various 
descriptions, some of them being massive 
circular pillars, and others plain piers with 
half columns set in recesses at the extremi- 
ties. The ponderous circular columns are 
many of them adorned with mouldings, 
some of which are lozenge-wise, some ribs, 
etc. ‘The arches are deeply moulded, some 
having the embattled moulding, and most 
of them the zigzag. The triforium is like- 
wise ornamented with the zigzag moulding, 
and the Clerestory is formed by a large semi- 
circular arch between two smaller, resting 
on slender shafts with capitals. The roof 
is groined with stone, and the ribs are of 
massive and substantial formation, and are 
elegantly moulded with zigzag. The windows 
are mostly with round heads, but filled with 
Perpend' or Decorated tracery. At the west 
end is the Font, which is a vile modern 
composition ; but the canopy which sur- 
mounts it is of extremely rich carved work 
of the 16‘** century, and rises to a great 
height. On the north side is a magnificent 
Norman doorway leading to the Cloisters. 


‘© TANTHORN. 


“From the interseetion of the Nave, 
Choir, and transepts rises the lanthorn or 
central tower, which is open to a consider- 
able height, and sheds a brilliant stream of 
light over that part of the Church. The 
whole of it is of the best and most elegant 
Perpendicular work, and although differing 
from the prevailing style of the building, 
has a very fine effect. The Tower is sup- 
ported on very lofty and strong semicircular 
arches. 


* An obvious slip of the pen for ‘‘ 17*".""—Ep. 
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‘ TRANSEPTS. 


“The Transepts resemble the nave in 
their architecture. That to the North has 
a large window of very beautiful Decorated 
tracery. The great South window is Perpend'. 
Under it in the south transept is a very 
large clock, which is surmounted by a very 
rich carved canopy. 


“ CHOIR. 


“The choir is separated from the Nave 
by a very rich and elaborate wooden screen 
carved very exquisitely, but apparently erected 
at that period when the Gothic architecture 
was supplanted by the less chaste work of 
the Italians. On it stands a very fine organ, 
adorned in the same style as the screen.* 
On entering the Choir, the effect is very 
imposing, the magnificent circular window 
of the Chapel of Nine Altars, the elegant 
and light altar screeen, and the highly-wrought 
tabernacle work over the stalls, all forming 
great and striking features. The cieling is 
more ornamented than that of the nave, 
being varied by the 4 leaf flower. The 
triforium is formed by a large wide semi- 
circular arch, divided into 2 lesser arches by 
a central shaft. The main arches are semi- 
circular, and spring from various piers as in 
the nave. The stalls are surmounted by 
most exquisite tabernacle work. The Bishop’s 
throne, also of very fine work of the 14th 
century, is raised up very high. Its base- 
ment story is formed by the tomb of Bishop 
Hatfield, its founder, which is of good 
Decorated work. The north aisle of the 
Choir has windows of Perpend' tracery, under 
which runs a range of intersecting semi- 
circular arches. The Eastern end of the 
Choir or Chancel is of highly enriched Early 
English work, in some parts approaching to 
Decorated. On the last pier before the 
altar table are 6 enriched trefoiled niches, 
from which rise 4 shafts ending in corbels, 
from which spring fine canopies richly 
foliated and terminating in finials. ‘The 
triforium is of the most rich Early English 
work. On either side of the altar are 3 
enriched canopied stalls. 


* All this has since then been demolished by the 
“‘restorer.""-—Ep. 


“Immediately behind the altar is a very 
elegant skreen erected at the expense of John 
Lord Neville in 1380. Its style is very early 
Perpend', and consists of 3 stories, 2 of 
which are of open work, and have a par- 
ticularly light appearance. It is crowned by 
light pyramidical pinnacles, and on the whole 


is an extremely light and elegant work. The | 


Neville arms are carved at the back of the 
skreen. Behind this screen, and projecting 
into the Chapel of Nine Altars, is the feretory 
of St. Cuthbert, which at present displays 
but few traces of its ancient grandeur. The 
stone is, however, much worn by the feet 
of pilgrims who formerly resorted to it. We 
next proceed to the elegant and curious 


‘“*CHAPEL OF THE NINE ALTARS. 


This chapel is so called from having formerly 
contained an altar under each of its nine 
eastern windows, and forms a second transept, 
as it extends considerably beyond the north 
and south walls of the Choir. Its archi- 
tecture is nearly entirely E.E., but in some 
parts approaches to Decorated. The windows 
are very numerous, and give a peculiarly 
light effect. Most of them are long and 
narrow, and supported by slender shafts. 
One, however, in the centre of the East 
front, is circular, and of large size, and forms 
a most noble feature when viewed from the 
Choir. The Eastern front of the Chapel 
externally has been lately repaired, and has 
a very fine effect. It is adorned by octagon 
towers, from which rise lofty pyramidical 
turrets. On the towers are various curious 
sculptures, which have been lately restored. 
The whole of the Cathedral is kept in a most 
exemplary state of neatness and repair, and 
has a large sum annually expended on it. 
The South side as yet is untouched by 
repairs, and from the decay of the stone 
presents rather a ragged appearance. The 
Cloisters are not remarkable for any elegance, 
being extremely plain. They are, however, 
quite perfect, forming an entire quadrangle. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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| England's Didest Handicrafts. 


By IsABEL SUART ROBSON. 
—<>__—- 
II.—DEcoRATIVE WorRK IN IRON. 


‘‘A heart to conceive, a head to contrive, anda 
hand to execute.”—GIBBON. 


ORKING in iron is one of the oldest 
of English handicrafts, and decora- 
tive work, in one form or another, 
must have been done in the infancy 

of the craft. Iron was, indeed, in the time 
of its comparative scarcity, regarded almost 
as a precious metal. In Scotland, this scarcity 
was the cause of many a depredatory raid 
over the Border, and Barrow-in-Furness, then, 
as now, a noted iron centre, suffered severely 
from the plunderers’ preference for the pre- 
pared metal and the manufactured article. 








St. Paul’s Cathedral to-day, and was made 
at Lamberhurst about the middle of the 
eighteenth century.* 

The Saxon smith, says an old chronicler, 
was, above all things, “ very cunninge,” and 
though unequal to moulding huge masses of 
iron, such as founders of to-day transform 
into our heavy modern guns, or to drawing 
iron to threads of gossamer fineness, he could, 
with exquisite skill, fashion works of strength 
and beauty out of the material that he loved 
and studied. Nor were artists and men of 
rank wanting who used hammer and anvil 
with enthusiasm and no little measure of 
success. St. Dunstan, who governed Eng- 
land in the time of Edwy the Fair, is said to 
have been extremely skilful in working in 
iron, and so fond of the craft that he hada 
forge set up in his bedroom. The legend 


runs that it was while labouring at this forge’ 


that his famous temptation by the devil took 


WROUGHT IRON TONGS (sixteenth century). 


Before coal came into general use, the 
neighbourhood of abundant timber for fuel 
was the main consideration which decided the 
ancient iron-worker as to the locality of his 
forge. In this country the leafy glades of 
the Forest of Dean, where there are still 
cinder-heaps left by the Roman craftsmen, 
and the wooded weald of Sussex, may be 
regarded as the nurseries of the iron trade. 
So actively was the industry pursued in 
Sussex that a total annihilation of the woods 
seemed imminent, and, in 1580, legislation 
had to interfere. Queen Elizabeth issued 
a prohibition of the use of timber as fuel, 
and forbade the erection of any new iron- 
works within twenty-two miles of London, 
aud four miles of the Downs and the towns 
of Pevensey, Winchelsea, Hastings, and Rye, 
under a penalty of #10. The industry 
existed, however, in Sussex for many cen- 
turies, and, as a parting memorial of its 
metallurgic skill, left us a piece of work 
familiar to many, the cast-iron railing of 
2,500 palisades which partly surrounds 


place, and he brought the conflict to an end 
by seizing the adversary of his soul by the 
nose with the red-hot tongs. This incident, 
legendary as it may be, always formed one of 
the most popular of the pageants provided on 
Lord Mayor’s Day by the goldsmiths when 
that Company had the honour of giving the 
City its mayor. The hammer, tongs, and 
anvil which played such an important part 
in the old conflict are said to be preserved 
in Mayfield Palace, where St. Dunstan lived 
in the middle of the tenth century. The 
anvil and tongs are of no antiquity, but the 
hammer, with its iron handle, may be re- 
garded as a medieval relic. It was probably 
under St. Dunstan’s advice that Edgar issued 
the command “that every priest, to increase 
knowledge, diligently learn some handicraft.” 
This order, without doubt, greatly influenced 
the monks in gaining that proficiency in work- 
ing in stonework, precious metal and iron, 

* See further Mr. Sidney H. Hollands’s paper, 
“The Extinct Iron Industry of the Weald of 
Sussex,” in the Antiquary for July, 1896. 
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seen in the cathedrals and churches of the 
Middle Ages. 

Although we have no examples of orna- 
mental ironwork of Saxon manufacture now 
remaining, we have but to turn to the illu- 
minated manuscripts of the tenth century 











PART OF IRONWORK, TOMB OF QUEEN ELEANOR. 


to see that the art of smithing was highly 
developed. In the Claudian MS. in the 
British Museum, we find an illustration of 
the door of Noah’s Ark, and also of the gates 
of Paradise, represented as having very 
elaborate hinges, with beautiful scroll-work 
—a sufficient proof that the artists who 
delineated them had seen somewhat similar 
decorations. 

Hinges on church-doors are, for several 
reasons, the most ancient pieces of architec- 
tural ironwork still remaining to us. Ex- 
amples are still to be seen of Norman, or 
twelfth-century work on the doors of secluded 
village churches which have escaped the 
vandalism of some destroying Puritan or 
reckless restorer. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
were rich in clever workers in iron, who 
extended their craft to the decoration of all 
things capable of ornamentation, many of 
their designs serving as models for reproduc- 
tion to-day. Grilles and railings, such as 
may still be seen at Winchelsea, Wells, Can- 
terbury, Salisbury, and other cathedrals, and 
In particular, the beautiful grille surmounting 
the tomb of Queen Eleanor in Westminster 
Abbey, and the elaborated’ ironwork which 


a ag 


strengthened as well as beautified church- 
doors throughout the land, testify to the skill 
of the medieval smith in ecclesiastical work. 
The ‘“‘cunninge” craftsman, however, did not 
disdain to lavish art and time upon the 
decoration of the humblest kinds of personal 
and domestic objects. Handles and knockers, 
as well as hinges, brackets, and lamps—the 
latter especially dear to medizeval artists in 
metal—locks and keys, were beautifully 
decorated. Locks were treated so elaborate 
in the sixteenth century that they came to be 
regarded as veritable works of art, and were 
carried about from place to place like any 
other valuable piece of furniture. Keys, 
naturally, were made to correspond. Recog- 
nising the fact that the bow of a key is very 
easily bent, the old workers filled up this 
part with open work, not only adding strength 
but beauty also, which combination—greater 
use with greater beauty—is, says Mr. Ruskin, 
the very essence of true art. Medizval 
knockers, such as may be seen at South Ken- 
sington Museum, are also being reproduced 
by modern manufacturers, to the greater 
enrichment of domestic art. 

In the interior of medizeval houses, decora- 





IRON KEY FROM NETLEY ABBEY (fourteenth century). 


tive ironwork was largely used ; nearly every 
person with pretensions to affluence, pos- 
sessed chests of the type preserved in the 
Castle of Rockingham, which dates from the 
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time of King John, and is made of oak, 
solid, skilfully put together, and ornamented 
lavishly with hammered iron hinges and 
scroll-work. Every village church possessed 
similar chests for the preservation of their 
deeds and vestments, and many of these 
are still existing, with most beautiful iron- 
work upon them. At York Minster there 
are two, of a quadrant shape, made especially 
to contain richly-embroidered copes: one of 
these has ironwork of the twelfth century 
covering the lids, and the other dates from 
the end of the thirteenth century. An 











flenry VIL a 
CRADLE . 


interesting example of decorative ironwork is 
the cradle of Henry VI., still to be seen in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The 
head that once adorned it is missing, and the 
rich gilding sadly faded, but this is only to 
be expected when we remember what a 
chequered career it has had. Passing from 
one family to another, none of whom seem 
to have regarded it with much respect, either 
for its intrinsic worth or its historic associa- 
tions, the royal cradle was at last rescued 
by an antiquary from a number of other 
articles of later date, henceforward to receive 
the care it merited. 

Upon no class of objects was such artistic 
skill lavished as upon the rich suits of armour 
made in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
They were, for the most part, of iron or steel, 
ornamented with repoussé work, a species of 
decoration which consists in embossing or 
beating up with a hammer the sheet metal in 
relief, so as to give the form and design the 
artist wishes. This is a very ancient kind of 





work, and most of the metal Homer describes 
was ornamented by such a process, and 
finished with the chisel, just as medizval 
workers finished their work. 

During the whole of the Middle Ages 
hammered work was used for statues, bas- 
reliefs and vases, whilst cabinets, caskets, and 
various other pieces of furniture, were en- 
riched with chasing and damascened work. 
A hammered and gilded suit of armour, pre- 
sented by the armourers of London to 
Charles I., is still preserved in the Tower, 
and is a beautiful specimen of the work. 

Damascening, that is, the inlaying of iron, 
steel, or bronze with gold and silver, with, 
in many cases, the addition of etching and 
engraving, was an art introduced into this 


' country in the sixteenth century, and re- 


quired very skilled workmanship to bring 
it to any degree of perfection. The whole 
surface of the iron to be damascened was 
first covered with fine incisions, which the 
artist traced with gold and silver wire, driven 
firmly in with the hammer. When this 
process was completed, the whole was rubbed 
with a burnisher until the incisions were 
obliterated, and the piece of work assumed 
the appearance of exquisite metal embroidery. 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, possessed 
many pieces of damascened work, among 
them a beautiful casket, inlaid with his 
armorial bearings, which is still existing. 
The art of damascening seems to have dis- 
appeared from Western Europe, though it is 
still carried on in its early Moorish home, 
where an inlaid casket or sword-blade, 
wrought with all the old wealth of ornamen- 
tation and skill, may be bought by a collector 
of curios from some descendant of Zulago of 
Toledo. In India, where the art is known 
as kuftwork, and in China and Japan, 
damascening is brought to perfection, but so 
costly must it always be, that we can have 
little hope of its revival in Europe. 

The Renaissance naturally exercised a 
powerful influence upon decorative ironwork. 
‘Genius was abroad, and handicraftsmen 
shared the enthusiasm,” says Dr. Woltmann. 
“Infinite pains had been expended before ; 
now all that human hands created men 
wished to see beautiful, whatever purpose it 
served.” Some students have found a beau- 
tiful indication of our national love of home 
and hearth in the fact that English skill in 
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forging and delicate casting should turn to 
the household utensils for an added field of 
labour, and expend on the objects of every- 
day use, the skill and finish which would in 
France have been lavished on the elaborate 
tracery of a balcony, and in Italy or Spain on 
some screen for a church, or bracket from 
which to suspend a banner. The wrought 
ironwork of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries claims admiration from all lovers 
of the handicraft on account of its exuberance 
of invention and its grace and lightness of 
design. The earlier smiths were accustomed 
to connect the framework of iron panels by 
means of tenons and mortises—indeed, this 
forms one of the most characteristic features 
of sixteenth-century work ; welding was little 
used, though we find some very clever 
examples ; it was replaced by riveting in the 
seventeenth century, with other modes of 
connection, and it is with regret that we 
notice the details appearing coarser, and the 
execution gradually less finished. Great care 
in selecting material distinguished then, as 
now, good smithing; the iron had to be 
malleable, even when cold, and to be capable 
of standing, without breaking, the beating up 
into the foliage so characteristic of the age. 
Swedish iron has always been considered the 
best for this purpose. 

Among the many good pieces of seven- 
teenth-century work, the most noted are some 
wrought and hammered iron screens, which 
formerly stood on one side of Hampton Court 
Palace grounds, but were removed by the 
South Kensington Museum authorities, who 
gained permission to do so from the Queen, 
before rust and the dilapidation of two 
hundred years had quite destroyed their 
beauty. They have been attributed to a Not- 
tingham worker, Huntingdon Shaw, who is 
said to have made them, in 1695, at the 
request of William III.; but such statement 
is now believed to be erroneous. Outside 
Hampton Court Church there is a tablet to 
his memory, upon which he is described as 
“An artist in His way,” and the additional 
remark that “ he designed and executed the 
ornamently iron-work at Hampton Court 
Palace,” which was not, however, placed upon 
the tablet until its removal from the church- 
yard to the church in 1830. Research has 
proved to students of decorative ironwork 
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that Shaw was scarcely likely to have been 
the chief executor of the famous piece of 
work, and he was certainly not the designer. 
In all probability he worked upon the screens, 
following out the plans of Jean Tijou, who is 
to be credited with the design and execution 
of them. In 1693 Tijou published a book 
of designs, in which they are included, 
and amongst the documents in the Record 
Office there is a “List of Debts in the 
office of Works,” which contains an entry, 
under the heading “ Hampton Gardens,’ of 
“ £1,982 os. 7d. due to John Tijou, Smith.” 
There is also a list of the workmen engaged 
upon this Hampton Court work, including 
Grinling Gibbons, and even going down to 
the commonest labourers, and, curiously, 
Huntingdon Shaw’s name is not mentioned ; 
we must assume he was engaged with other 
clever smiths by Tijou, who was entrusted 
also with many other fine pieces of work, 
notably the iron screens to be seen in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Many writers would have us believe that 
the modern work falls immensely short of 
what -was achieved in the past, and that 
machine-work of a purely mechanical kind 
alone is produced except in insignificant 
and isolated instances. This is far from 
being the case; modern metal-workers in 
many cases pursue their art with all the 
devotion and enthusiasm of the medizval 
craftsmen, and modern wrought ironwork 
known as hammered iron, forged iron, 
and art metal-work is practically identical 
with that executed in the Middle Ages, and 
later on in the Queen Anne and Georgian 
days. The modern smiths are, of course, 
called upon for more varied work. “ ‘They 
must,” to quote the words of Mr. Charles J. 
Hart, of the firm of Hart, Son, Peard and Co., 
to whom I am indebted for much valuable 
information on a subject which has been to 
him a life-study, “ be prepared to turn out 
work in any style, and to put into it the feeling 
that prevailed in the period of architecture 
for which it is required, and in the old days 
the smiths knew only one style. Also the 
work itself is so much more comprehensive ; 
not only hinges and door-furniture and gates 
and grilles are demanded, but gas-fittings, 
electric-light fittings, and innumerable small 
articles that the medieval smith never 
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dreamed of.” In the opinion of this repre- 
sentative of artistic ironwork in England, 
the variety of smith’s work leads inevitably 
to subdivision of labour, one man being more 
gifted for light and delicate work and the 
beating up of leaves, whilst others are more 
adapted for the heavy work. Yet most cer- 
tainly handicraft enters into modern smithing. 
“The tools and methods of the present day 
are identical with those in use in England a 
thousand years ago, the only difference being 
that the hand-bellows for producing the blast 
are largely superseded in modern factories 
by the steam fan.” It was the boast of 
Sir Richard Newdigate, when William ITI. 
doubted his subjects’ capacity for making 
weapons as efficiently as the Germans, that 
““what skill and metal could do, English 
smiths could do;” and modern smiths can 
well support the statement. ‘The skilled 
worker of to-day,” says one great worker in 
metal, “is equal in every way to his prede- 
cessor in the Middle Ages, and there is no 
existing example of ancient ironwork that he 
could not produce, if sufficient time were 
given.” For the sake of the work and the 
artist’s pride in his production, we cannot 
help regretting sometimes that the question 
of cost has so largely to enter into everything 
made, and existing conditions of trade compel 
manufacturers to achieve the greatest show 
at the least expenditure of time, and there- 
fore of money. 

A great deal of the decorative ironwork we 
see to-day cannot be called handicraft in any 
sense of the term, but the skill and beauty 
exhibited in numerous examples entitle it 
to a share of notice and admiration. The 
founder’s work is largely mechanical, calling 
for little individual taste or originality on the 
part of the moulder and founder ; the article 
produced being imperfect in so far as it 
deviates at all from the pattern, and does not 
reproduce it with exactitude. Yet skill and 
enormous care have to be exerted upon this 
branch of industry, which has sprung into 
distinction during the last sixty years. 

At the present day, English founders’ work 
holds the first place in the world, and in 
the other countries of Europe that work 
which most nearly approaches English style 
and workmanship is most esteemed. This 
high level of art and finish we owe in 





a very marked degree to the Coalbrookdale 
Company, who must be regarded as the 
fathers of the British iron trade, and for 
quality of work and the variety of articles 
sent out as representative of decorative iron- 
founding in England. 

The extensive works on the banks of the 
beautiful Severn have been described as “a 
miniature black country in the midst of leafy 
Shropshire, sending up clouds of smoke by 
day and illuminating the night with the glow 
of its furnaces ;” they form no such blot on 
the landscape as the word-picture would 
indicate, and to the student of industrial 
history add but another touch of local interest. 
The ironworks are said to have existed in 
Coalbrookdale at a very early date ; an old 
record mentions a smethe or smethhouse 
there in Tudor times. No doubt the woods 
of oak and hazel, stretching in a continuous 
forest to the foot of the Wrekin, marked it 
out to some early ironworker as a spot capable 
of affording abundant timber for his furnaces. 
The gradual diminishing of this necessary 
article, resulting from the rapid growth of 
the trade, checked the industry, and the 
works seem to have been given up almost 
entirely. 

In 1709, however, Abraham Darby came 
from Bristol, and henceforth a new life was 
put into the Coalbrookdale iron trade. He 
took the lease of a blast furnace, and by 
enterprise and energy extended the industry 
with an unparalleled rapidity. A second and 
third Abraham Darby further increased the 
business, ably supported by Richard Rey- 
nolds, who had married the daughter of the 
second Darby. It is noteworthy that each 
member of the family in turn, by means of 
diligence and devotion to their trade, had 
been able to make some signal discovery 
or effect an improvement which permitted 
development in a fresh direction. A. M. 
Alfred Darby is to-day the chairman of the 
‘Limited ” firm, and taking a practical part 
in the general management of the works. 

About 1750 decorative work was com- 
menced ; but the highest reputation and the 
widest development was reached about the 
middle of the present century, under the 
fostering care of the fourth Abraham Darby 
and his brother Alfred. The brothers worked 
indefatigably, and with that supreme qualifi- 
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cation for producing good work—a love for 
the things which grew under their hands. 
Their enthusiasm naturally affected those 
about them, and old workmen still tell how 
early and late they and “the masters” would 
remain to watch the cupolas when any great 
piece was being cast, or some new idea was 
finding form it the foundry. The most 
energetic agents and skilled workmen were 
pressed into the service, and able sculptors 
and artists received commissions to furnish 
models and designs. A specimen of the work 
of this time—a more than life-size figure of a 
huntsman with poised arrow—was awarded 


tripods, no less than medallions and statuettes 
for ornament only, are made after medizval 
or classic designs, whilst the fireplaces in old 
English, Renaissance, and Italian style, once 
placed in a room, would defy one to furnish 
the rest in anything but an artistic style. 
Some have an overmantel fitted with little 
cupboard, with tiny diamond-paned win- 
dows for the display of pretty china and 
bric-a-brac. One of the chefs-Teuvre of 
the company is a fireplace, with exquisite 
freize and jambs designed by the famous 
Alfred Stevens, the designer of the Duke of 
Wellington’s tomb in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
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THE FIRST IRON 


one of the few Council medals of the first 
Exhibition of 1851. 

The slightly different methods of treating 
the ironwork when finished now in use have 
done much to give new beauties to the latest 
productions of this company, and London is 
rich in specimens, combining public utility 
and artistic decoration. The fine lamps of 
Victoria Embankment and in Northumber- 
land Avenue were made at Coalbrookdale, 
also the gates and railings in Leicester Square 
and Grosvenor Gardens, and a _ beautiful 
screen, exhibited in London in 1862, and 
awarded a bronze medal, is now erected at 
the Town Hall, Warrington. 

Like the medizval ironworker, the Coal- 
brookdale founders turned their attention to 
making “a thing of beauty ” of the humblest 
household utensils. Candlesticks, lamps, and 











BRIDGE ERECTED. 


who was perhaps “ discovered ” and certainly 
employed by the Coalbrookdale Company 
long before he was known to fame. 

It may be noted that the first iron bridge 
ever erected was made at Coalbrookdale 
works, and its projection and erection were 
mainly due to the skill and energy of Abraham 
Darby the third. The bridge was opened for 
traffic in 1779, and in 1788 the Society of 
Arts recognised Mr. Darby’s services to art 
and commerce by presenting him with the 
Society’s gold medal. So serviceable has 
this bridge been that a thriving town has 
grown around it, taking its name “ Iron- 
bridge ” from the structure. 

We are sometimes inclined to fall into the 
mistake of thinking that the founding of 
decorative objects in iron was originated to 
supersede wrought ironwork, or to provide a 
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cheaper article than that supplied by the handi- 
craftsmen. The industries must, however, 
be regarded as two entirely separate branches 
of the art, and the ironfounder is fully as 
proud of a splendid piece of casting, good in 
design and workmanship, as the worker in 
wrought iron whose chief aim is to come 
as closely as possible to medieval art. Cer- 
tainly a cast-iron gate or railing made at a 
tenth the cost may so closely imitate some 
simple design of wrought iron, that at a dis- 
tance even a practised eye may be deceived. 
‘* A good imitation ” it would be called, but in 
the artist-founder’s eyes it is a dad imitation ; 
“it pretends to be the thing it is not; it is 
not honest work, and as such we deprecate it.” 
A representative of the industry said to me 
the other day: “It is possible to have honest 
work, in good design, at a small cost, and 
we always regret that the exigencies of trade 
compel us to produce imitations which pre- 
tend to be what they are not.” It is the 
belief both of workers of wrought iron and 
founders that a great future is before this 
important industry. A taste for decorative 
metal-work is growing, and whilst this desire 
for sincerity and thoroughness actuates the 
workers, we may hope for large things and a 
further development of that artistic feeling 
such firms as Hart, Son, Peard and Co. of 
Birmingham, Walter Macfarlane of Glasgow, 
and the Coalbrookdale Company have done 
so much to foster in this country. 
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Spanish bistoric Wonuments. 


By JosepH Louis POWELL 
(Of the Royal Academy of San Fernando, Madrid). 


(Continued from p. 43.) 
 ————— - 
§ 6. LA PUERTA DEL SOL, TOLEDO. 


Fad JHE Puerta del Sol is in effect a 
SE dee Moorish castle, defending one 
entrance to the ancient city. The 
very name stirs the imagination, 
and arouses associations connected with the 
East. It is one proof among many of the 
Oriental character of so much of medizval, 
nay, even of modern Spain. It is placed on 
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the north side of Toledo. Hence, about the 
spring and autumn equinoxes, the sun would 
be seen over the city soon after rising, through 
this gate from outside. The Valmardon 
Gate, of which a description was given in 
the Antiguary for February,* is quite of an 
opposite style and construction. It is rude 
and primitive, possessing little or no archi- 
tectural merit. The interest of this one is 
wholly archeological and historic, as a speci- 
men of Visigothic work, of which the remains 
in Toledo are few and fragmentary. 

It is no doubt true that the horseshoe arch 
—whether in the earlier form, single-centred 
and circular, with a segment omitted, or in 
the later, double-centred and pointed—does 
usually indicate the Moorish style in Spain. 
Nevertheless, some modern Spanish authorities 
on art, e.g., Don Pedro de Madrago, R.A. (San 
Fernando), are of opinion that this form was 
introduced into Spain from Persia before the 
coming of the Mohammedan invaders, early 
in the eighth century. Hence, the horseshoe 
arch is not everywhere an infallible test. But 
as to the Valmardon Gate, the arches are not 
of this form, but rudely semicircular. Again, 
this more ancient gate is within the line of 
the Visigothic wall, while the Puerta del Sol 
is outside of it. 

The Puerta del Sol is a splendid castellated 
gate, showing a great advance in art as com- 
pared with the older one. The entrance is 
through a series of arches, five in number. 
While the exterior arches are clearly of 
Moorish type, the character of the inner 
ones is (according to my “notes on the 
spot”) less pronounced, and has been 
described as leaning towards a form of 
ordinary pointed arch. In the illustration 
given in the Antiguary for February they 
appear rather to be round (Moorish).t The 
gate appears to belong in part to two distinct 
centuries, the lower being very probably of 
the eleventh, shortly before the reconquest of 
Toledo by Alonzo VI., in 1085, or possibly 
constructed for this sovereign by Moorish 
architects. That it is older than the year 

* By a most unfortunate mistake, for which Mr. 
Powell was in no way to blame, an illustration of 
the Puerta del Sol was given in the Antiquary last 
month as that of the Puertade Valmardon.—Eb. 

+ The reader may also like to see an illustrated 
paper by the writer in the Builder, September 12, 
1885. 
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mentioned was the opinion of Signor Quadrado. 
If constructed by Alonzo VI. the gate no 
doubt was part of the wall of that king. The 
intersecting arches, the multifoiled cusping of 
the centre over the principal arches forming 
the entrance, the projections of the round 
outer tower, and the very handsome tooth- 
shaped battlements, giving such an imposing 
aspect to the whole, appear to belong to a 
later century. A sculptured medallion over 
the entrance, and some figures in relief on 
the outer face, connect the gate with St. Ilde- 
fonso, patron of Toledo, as to the first, and 
with St. Ferdinand the king as to the second. 
( Concluded.) 
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[ We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 
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SALES. 
SALE OF OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE.—Messrs. 
Christie, Manson and Woods sold yesterday the old 
English silver plate of the late Mr. A. R. Suther- 
land, M.D., F.R.S., formerly of Silver Hill, Tor- 
quay, some old English silver, including a few 
pieces from the Guelph Exhibition, the property of 
a gentleman, and articles from various sources. 
The principal lots were: An oblong inkstand, with 
gadroon borders, with three silver-mounted glass 
vases, 24 0z., at 18s. gd. per oz. (S. J. Phillips); a 
small plain teapot, with dome lid, 1717, 11 oz., at 
£2 per oz. (Spink); a small plain cream-jug, on 
oot, 1742, at 48s. per oz. (Burde); a plain oc- 
tagonal - shaped waiter, 1731, at 31S. per oz. 
(Burde); a centre basket, with open ivy-leaf 
border on stand formed as three draped female 
figures holding wreaths, 9} in. high, by Paul Storr, 
designed by Flaxman, 68 oz., at gs. 8d. per oz. 
(Crichton)—the last four were at the Guelph Ex- 
hibition; a Queen Anne porringer, repoussé with 
corded band and spiral fluting, 4} in. high, by 
John Sutton, 1705, 10 oz., at 53s. per oz. (Runy- 
cles); a dozen rat-tailed tablespoons, temp. 
George I. and George II., 1721-27, nine rat-tailed 
dessert-spoons, Dublin, 1715, six ditto, 1716, and 
seven ditto, 1735-59, £20 (Partridge) ; an octagonal- 
shaped sugar-caster, richly chased by W. Fawdery, 
1720, 12 oz., at £1 (Phillips); a Charles II. 
porringer, the lower part repoussé with cherubs 
and large foliage and flowers, 1663, 11 oz., at 81s. 
per oz. (Phillips) ; eight Russian silver-gilt liqueur 
cups, partly fluted, eighteenth-century, £7 (Dr. 
Levers) ; and a pair of silver candelabra, on round 
faceted stems and feet, Sheffield, 1788, £35 (Lyon). 

—Times, January 15. 

* x 
SALE OF ENGRAVINGS AND Drawincs. — Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge concluded yester- 


day a four days’ sale of engravings and drawings, 
of which the more important were the following : 
A set of the four sporting prints by W. Woollett, 
after Stubbs, with large margins, £10 (Fores) ; por- 
trait of her Grace the Duchess of Richmond, after 
Downman, by T. Burke, in colours, very fine and 
rare, £8 8s. (Mason) ; Lady Rushout and Daughter, 
after A. Kauffmann, by T. Burke, in red, very 
choice impression, with large margin, extremely 
rare in this condition, £32 10s. (Vokins); two 
examples from the ‘‘Cries of London,” after F. 
Wheatley, both finely printed in colours: ‘‘ Do you 
want any matches?" by Cardon, {20 (Colnaghi 
and Co.); and ‘‘ Sweet China Oranges,” by Schia- 
vonetti, £19 5s. (Colnaghi) ; and a series of 77 lots 
of drawings by T. Rowlandson, varying from about 
5 in. by 4 in. to 16 in. by 1g in., were offered in 
one lot, and realized {£250 (Tregaskis)—Times, 
January 28. 
* * * 

Art SaLe.—Yesterday Messrs. Christie, Manson 
and Woods sold a collection of objects of art and 
decoration, the properties of the late Mr. Henry 
Rucker, of Huntsland, Crawley Down, of the late 
Lord Rosmead, and of the late Mr. J. Travers 
Smith. The more important included the follow- 
ing: A circular box of lapis lazuli, inlaid with coral 
branches, shells, and strings of pearls in mosaic, 
21 guineas (Gall) ; a circular tortoiseshell box, the 
lid inlaid with a miniature portrait of a lady in 
white dress and head-dress, signed Sicardi, 1870, 
80 guineas (Harding) ; a larger ditto, the lid inlaid 
with a miniature portrait of Mme. Le Brun, the 
hat with feather and blue riband, signed Vestier, 
1785, 240 guineas (Harding) ; a circular miniature 
portrait of a lady of the Court of Louis XV., in 
white dress with blue ribands and robe, £20 
(Renton); a portrait of Talleyrand, in plum- 
coloured coat and waistcoat, signed Augustin, 1818, 
a Paris, 70 guineas (Gall); a portrait of a lady 
with curling brown hair, in Empire costume, 
signed Pennequin, £68 (Gall); a pair of Chinese 
powdered-blue triple gourd-shaped bottles, pen- 
cilled with gold, and enamelled with birds, plants, 
and flowers in colours in shaped medallions, 
9} in. high, £260 (Lewis); a set of three old 
ee large vases and covers, and a pair of 

akers, with flowering trees, birds, and insects in 
blue, red, and gold, the vases 30 in. and the 
beakers 22 in. high, 52 guineas (Gribble) ; a pair of 
Louis XV. candelabra, of bronze and ormolu, with 
figures of infant Bacchanals bearing cornucopiz 
branches of two lights each, 18 in. high, 70 guineas 
(Duveen); a bronze equestrian statuette of the 
Duc de Guise, by E. de Nieuwerkerke, 1843, 
22 in. high, 20 guineas (Gribble); a group in 
statuary marble of two children with a lamb, 
13 in. high, 52 guineas (Partridge) ; a pair of altar 
ornaments of ancient Chinese cloisonné enamel, 
formed as a vase and seated figue of a deity, 11 in. 
high, from the Summer Palace, Peking, 36 guineas 
(Lewis); a pair of large oviform Sévres vases, 
grosbleu and gold, painted with Lady Jane Grey 
refusing the crown, and Mary Queen of Scots and 
Lord Darnley, by Leber, landscape and figures in 
four large medallions, 35 in. high, 42 guineas 
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(Harris); a circular Sheraton table, of inlaid 
mahogany and satinwood, 42 in. diameter, 20 
guineas (Philpot); a pair of old Chelsea figures of 
a gentleman with bagpipes and a lady with a 
guitar, seated in pierced white and gold arbour, 
12 in. high, 28 guineas (Hawes); a Louis XVI. 
carved and gilt wood screen, surmounted by a 
basket of flowers and open scroll ornament, with a 
panel of old French tapestry, 54 in. high, 34 guineas 
(White) ; a set of four old Chelsea porcelain female 
figures, with attributes illustrating the quarters of 
the globe, 13 in. high, 58 guineas (Wills); a large 
oviform vase, of old Nankin porcelain, with beaker- 
shaped neck, painted with figure and landscape 
subjects, 30 in. high, 45 guineas (Salting); a large 
bowl of old Chinese porcelain, enamelled with 
dragons and landscapes in panels on pink ground, 
with coloured foliage and flowers, mounted with 
silver rim cover, and chased two-handled stand, 
24 guineas (Harding); a Louis XV. small cartel 
clock, by Balthazar, in ormolu case chased with 
foliage and laurel festoons in relief, and a barometer 
en suite, 50 guineas (Lewis). The total realized by 
the 123 lots was £2,449 5s. —Times, January 29. 


* x 
SALE oF MummigEs.—Mr. J. C. Stevens included 
in his sale yesterday at King Street, Covent 
Garden, several mummies from Egypt and else- 
where. One lot consisted of three unrolled 
mummies (without bandages), which were brought 
from Egypt in January, 1863, by the steamship 
Scotia ; the hieroglyphics which were with them at 
the time are now lost, but according to these in- 
scriptions the cases are said to contain the bodies 
of Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus), King of Egypt; 
Antiochus Soter, King of Syria; and Alpina (wife 
of Seleucus), Queen of Babylon. The genuineness 
of the three mummies was certified by two letters, 
one from Dr. Birch, of the British Museum, and 
the other from Professor Bonomi, of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum. This curious lot fetched 75 
guineas (Cross). A rolled Egyptian mummy, in 
coffin, with a rod, as found in coffin, and coffin-lid, 
18 guineas ; another, 16 guineas; and a Peruvian 
mummy of a woman in a crouching position, 27 
guineas. The last three were purchased for Horni- 
man’s Museum, Forest Hill. An antique Egyptian 
mummy, in fine decorated case, realized 34 guineas 
(Tregaskis). Among a variety of curiosities in- 
cluded in the same sale we may mention an early 
Roman bronze sword, 234 in. long, found in the 
Thames at Woolwich in 1871, £5; a war-drum 
with human jawbones attached, £4 1os.; and a cup 
carved out of an elephant’s trunk, 84 guineas.— 
Times, February 1. 
* x 


* 
SALE oF RarE Booxs.—Some unusually rare and 
interesting books, ‘‘ being a selected portion of the 
library of a gentleman,” came under the hammer 
yesterday at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge's, when 219 lots brought a total of £659 gs. 
The most valuable book in the sale was a copy of 
R. Pynson’s edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
1493, of which the only perfect copy recorded is in 
the a Rylands library. The copy sold 
yesterday wanted 22 leaves. It realized {150 





“—- aaceaieetitiantl 


(Leighton). Last season this same copy sold for 
£200, whilst the Earl of Ashburnham's copy 
brought £233. Another excessively rare book in 
the sale was The Court of Civill Courtesie, 1591, 
of which there is only another example known— 
that in the Huth library. The copy sold yesterday 
for £20 (Quaritch) is apparently from the Heber 
collection (previous to which it belonged to William 
Herbert, the bibliographer), and was sold in the 
sixth part of that great collection in March, 1830, 
when it fetched 19s. The other important books in 
the sale were: Robert Allot, England's Parnassus, 
1600, a good copy of the first edition with the 
signature of Sophia Evelyn on the flyleaf, £25 ros. 
(Maggs); Oliver Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer, 1773, first edition, £8 (Pearson); and 
The Deserted Village, 1770, Colonel Grant's copy 
of the first edition, £8 (Pearson) ; Marc Lescarbot, 
Histoire de la Nouvelle France, 1618, a fine copy, 
with the four original maps, {£16 (Quariteh): 
Marguerites de la Marguérite des Princesses, etc. 


, Lyons, 1547, described by Brunet as the rarest 


edition of these Poesies, £22 5s. (Ellis); P. B. 
Shelley, Zastrozzi, a Romance, 1810, original! 
edition, £5; John Eliott, A Late and Further 
Manifestation of the Progress of the Gospel 
amongst the Indians in New England, 1655, a fine 
copy of the rare original edition, £21 10s. (Pear- 
son); Antonio Tempesta’s 20 original drawings to 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, with a set of the 
engravings, from the Hamilton Palace collection, 
£8 (Pearson); and John Milton, Paradise Lost, 
1688, a very fine copy of the first folio edition, 
£7 2s. (Sotheran).—Times, February 3. 


*x* xk * 
SALE OF Booxs and MSS. — Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge concluded on Saturday the 
three days’ sale of the library of the late Mr. John 
David Chambers, Recorder of Salisbury, a selection 
from the library of Mr. Arthur Briggs, of Rawdon 
Hall, Leeds, and property from other sources. 
The principal lots were as follows: Galerie Im- 
périale Royale au Belvedére 4 Vienna, Vienna, 
1821-28, a fine copy on large vellum paper, £16 5s. 
(Quaritch) ; a copy of the Bugge Bible, 1549, with 
the first leaf in facsimile, £8 12s. (Bull) ; British 
Gallery of Pictures from the Old Masters in Great 
Britain, with descriptions by Tresham and Ottley, 
1818, the plates coloured and mounted like draw- 
ings, £18 tos. (Robson); John Gould, Mono- 
graph of the Trochilide, or Family of Humming 
Birds, 1861, £25 (Bull); J. B. Silvestre, Universal 
Palzography, translated by Sir F. R. Madden, 
1850, £12 5s. (Quaritch); The Great Boke of 
Statutes, printed by W. Myddylton about 1543, 
£12 (Quaritch); Sir R. Strange, Collection of 
Historical Prints, with original impressions of the 
50 fine plates, £17 tos. (Sotheran); J. M. W. 
Turner, Picturesque Views of England and Wales, 
with descriptions by H. E. Lloyd, 1838, the Turner 
pictures on India paper, £32 (Sotheran); J. O. 
Westwood, Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon and _ Irish 
MSS., 1868, {10 (Quaritch); A. C. Swinburne, 
Laus Veneris, 1866, first edition, in the original 
sheets, £13 (Denham); a collection of 181 fine 
plates of the Arundel Society's publications, 
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£31 10s. (Bolton); Description de l'Egypte, etc., 
publié par les Ordres de Napoléon le Grand, 
1809-28, £22 5s. (Quaritch); John Gould, The 
Birds of Asia, 1850-83, £47 (Ellis); and The Birds 
of New Guinea, 1875-88, £38 (Ellis); Raphael, 
Loggie del Vaticano, Rome, 1772, 31 large and 
finely-coloured plates by Savorelli and Ottaviani, 
£17 tos. (Sotheran); A. Demmin, Histoire de la 
Céramique, 1875, £13 (Baer); a copy of the fine 
Utrecht Missal, printed on vellum by Wolffgango 
Hopylio, 1507, with numerous large woodcut 
initials, etc., £17 10s. (Leighton); M. Drayton, 
The Tragicall Legend of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, 1596, £21 (Quaritch) ; a presumably unique 
copy of a book from the press of Robert Wyer, 
The Trayne and Polyce of Warre, circa 1525, 27 
leaves, wanting title-page, £25 os. (Main); 
Histoire de Richard sans Peur, printed at Paris by 
S. Calvaris, bound by Padeloup, and from the 
library of Giradot de Préfond, £15 (Leighton) ; and 
a fairly good copy of Tyndale’s version of the 
Newe Testament in Englyshe, printed by W. 
Powell, 1549, £15 158. (Sotheran).—Times, Feb- 
ruary 8. 
VVVVVYVVVYVVY 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


No. 215 of the Archeological Journal for September, 
1897, ought to have been noticed in January. It 
contains the following papers: (1) ‘‘ The Coronation 
Stone at Westminster Abbey,” by Mr. James Hilton. 
This paper discusses the fables, legends, traditions, 
and history of the stone which is contained in the 
Coronation Chair. (2) ‘‘ Some Social Coptic Cus- 
toms,” by Marcus Simaika Bey. This isa valuable 
and interesting paper, but it is more properly 
anthropological than antiquarian, and is, we think, 
a little out of place where it is. (3) ‘‘ The Treat- 
ment of our Cathedral Churches in the Victorian 
Age,” by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. This 
paper, which was read as the opening address of 
the Architectural Section at the meeting of the 
Institute at Dorchester last summer, is a very 
telling and true statement of the mischief which 
the ‘‘restorers"’ have wrought in the fabrics and 
arrangements of our old cathedral churches since 
the Queen ascended the throne. It is all the more 
telling, coming as it does from the pen of an earnest, 
hard-working clergyman of the High Church school 
such as Dr. Cox is. No one can say that Dr. Cox 
is likely to wish our churches to remain in a slovenly 
or dilapidated condition for the sake of preserving 
them as antiquarian curiosities. Yet no stronger 
indictment of the restoration mischief has ever 
appeared than this admirable address. (4) ‘“In- 
ventory of Goods and Chattels belonging to 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, and seized in his 
Castle at Pleshy, County Essex, 21 Richard II. 
(1397), with their Values, as shown in the Es- 
cheator’s Accounts,” communicated by Viscount 
Dillon and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. This is a 
very remarkable and valuable document, entering 
quite exceptionally into details, and with the value 
of each article given. A very useful introduction 
is prefixed to it by Lord Dillon and Mr. Hope. 





Part II., vol. iv., of the Transactions of the St. Paul's 
Ecclesiological Society has reached us. It contains 
the following papers: (1) ‘‘ The Reasonableness of 
the Ornaments Rubric, illustrated by a Comparison 
of the German and English Altars,” by Mr. J. N. 
Comper (we see that Mr. Comper adheres to the 
belief that the canopy in Milton Abbey Church is 
a Sacrament house, in spite of the conclusive 
evidence it bears in itself to the contrary) ; (2) ‘‘On 
an Early Irish Tract in the Leabhar Breac, de- 
scribing the Mode of consecrating a Church,” by 
the Rev. T. Olden; (3) ‘‘Notes on Customs in 
Spanish Churches, illustrative of Old English Cere- 
monial,”” by Dr. Eager; (4) ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical 
Habit in England,” by the Rev. T. A. Lacey; and 
(5) ‘‘ Notes relating to the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Pulborough, Sussex, derived from Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Century Wills,” by Mr. R. Garraway 
Rice. 


x * * 

The Collections of the Surrey Archeological Society, 
Part II., vol. xiii., isa capital number. It contains, 
besides the reports of the proceedings of the society, 
the following papers: (1) ‘‘On a Ledger to the 
Memory of James Bonwicke, Esq., in Mickleham 
Churchyard, Surrey, with some Account of the 
Family of Bonwicke,” by Mr. A. R. Bax; (2) ‘Surrey 
Feet of Fines,’ by Mr. Ralph Nevill; (3) ‘‘ Notes 
on the Parish of Charlwood,” by the late Mr. 
William Young; (4) ‘‘Conventicles in Surrey in 
1669,” by Mr. A. R. Bax; (5) ‘‘The Church Plate 
of Surrey"’ (continued), by the Rev. T. S. Cooper, 
with the picture of a comely Communion cup and 
cover of 1562 at Wimbledon; and a continuation 
of ‘Surrey Wills,’’ communicated: by Mr. F. A. 
Crisp. 


* x * 
The fifth volume of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society Transactions, 1897, has reached us, and in 
its bright-red cloth cover forms a neat and con- 
venient volume to handle. It contains, besides the 
business matters of the society, the following papers : 
(1) ‘‘The Parish Registers of South Holderness,’’ 
by the Rev. Canon H. E. Maddock; (2) ‘ Docu- 
ments from the Record Office relating to Beverley,” 
by Mr. William Brown; (3) ‘‘ Notes on a Sundial 
at Patrington” (illustrated), by Miss Eleanor Lloyd ; 
(4) ‘‘The Foundation and Re-foundation of Pock- 
lington Grammar School,” by Mr. Arthur F. Leach; 
and (5) ‘‘[An] Ancient Graveyard at Sancton,”’ by 
Mr. J. G. Hall (with some illustrations of urns). 
The East Riding Antiquarian Society may be con- 
gratulated on the volume. 
*x* * x 

Part IV., vol. vi. (New Series), of the Transactions 
of the Essex Archeological Society has also reached us. 
It contains the three following papers (besidessome 
shorter notes, and the account of the three meetings 
of the society held in July, September, and October, 
1897, respectively), viz. : (1) “‘Othona and the Count 
of the Saxon Shore,” by the Rev. Canon Raven; 
(2) ‘‘Some Additions to Newcourt’s Repertorium”’ 
(continued), being notes as to Essex wills, contributed 
by Mr. J. C. Challenor Smith ; and (3) “The History 
of Hatfield Regis, or Broad Oak, with some Account 
of the Priory Buildings,”’ by the Rev. F. W. Galpin. 
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There are several ground-plans and illustrations to 
the last-named paper. 


*x* kK x 

The fourth and concluding part of vol. vii. of the 
PP of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 

as been published, and contains many contribu- 
tions of considerable importance. Besides an ac- 
count of the quarterly meeting held in Dublin in 
September last, it contains the following papers : 
“On Irish Gold Ornaments’”’ (Part en by Mr. 
Fraser; ‘‘ The Rangers of the Curragh of Kildare,”’ 
by Lord Walter Fitzgerald ; ‘‘ Fortified Stone Lake- 
Dwellings on Island in Lough Shannive, Conne- 
mara,” by Mr. Edgar L. Layard; ‘‘ The Islands of 
the Corrib,” by Mr. Richard J. Kelly; ‘‘ A Crannoge 
near Clones" (Part II.), by Dr. S. A. D'Arcy; 
calender of the ‘‘ Liber Niger Alain” (Part III.), 
by the Rev. G. T. Stokes, D.D.; and Notes of 
various matter under the heading of ‘‘ Miscellanea.”’ 


* * x 

The new number of the Journal of the County Kildare 
Archeological Society (No. 5, vol. ii.) contains the 
following papers: Mr. W. T. Kirkpatrick con- 
tributes two papers—one on Donacomper Church, 
the other on St. Wolstan’s. The late Rev. Denis 
Murphy, S.J., is responsible for a well-written 
paper entitled ‘‘ Kildare: its History and Anti- 
quities.”” Lord Walter Fitzgerald's Notes on Great 
Connell Abbey, near Newbridge, are excellent, and 
the same may be said for a paper on ‘“ Ancient 
Naas,"”’ by Mr. T. J. de Burgh, D.L. There are 
various other features of interest, and several well- 
executed illustrations. 


* * x 
Part LVI., being the fourth part of vol. xiv. 
of the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, contains 
the following: ‘‘ Domesday Book for Yorkshire’’ 
(continued), by Mr. R. H. Skaife; ‘‘ The Episcopal 
Visitations of the Yorkshire Deaneries in the 
Archdeaconry of Richmond, 1548 and 1554,” by 
Mr. H. D. Eshelby; ‘‘ Extracts from the House 
Books of the Corporation of York,” by Mr. R. H. 
Skaife ; ‘‘ Pavers’ Marriage Licences”’ (Part XIV.), 
by the late Rev. C. B. Norcliffe and others ; ‘‘ Monu- 
mental Brasses in the East Riding ”’ (additions and 
corrections), by Mr. Mill Stephenson; and a pleasing 
Memorial Notice of the late Mr. George William 
Tomlinson, F.S.A. (who for twenty years was hon. 
secretary of the society, and whose genial and kindly 
bearing will be much missed by the members of 
the society), by Mr. A. D. H. Leadman. It will 
thus be seen that the number is almost wholly filled 
with documentary matter. This we consider a 
mistake, as the society has its ‘t Record Series,” 
where most of what is given in this number of the 
Journal would have found a more appropriate place. 


* * * 
No. 4, vol. iii., of the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Arche- 
ological Journal, edited by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, 
has been issued. It contains the following papers, 
etc.: ‘‘The Wilcotes Family,” by Mr. F. N. Mac- 
namara; ‘‘ Hurley Priory Seals,” by the Rev. F. T. 
Wethered (this paper is illustrated with several 
facsimiles of the seals); ‘‘ Report of the Berks 
Archzological Society ;” ‘‘ The Congress of Arche- 
ological Societies; ‘‘Monumental Brasses at 


Queen’s College, Oxford ;” ‘‘ Southam, John, LL.B. 
(d. 1441-42);" ‘‘ Early Berkshire Wills, from the 
P.C.C., ante 1558;” ‘‘ The Malthus Family.” With 
- number are issued the title-page and index to 
vol. iii. 


* * x 

Part III. of Volume IX. of the TRANSACTIONS oF 
THE SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL Society for 
the year 1897 contains these papers: ‘‘ History of 
Selattyn” (concluded), by the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley- 
Owen; ‘‘ The Lordship of Shrawardine"’; ‘ The 
Early Manuscripts belonging to Shrewsbury 
School,’”’ by Mr. Stanley Leighton; ‘‘ West Felton 
Church,” by Mr. R. Lloyd Kenyon; and ‘ Shrop- 
shire Place-Names,” by Mr. W. H. Dingnan. 

The Shrewsbury School manuscripts are thirty- 
six in number, of which thirty-four are in Latin, 
one in English, and one in Welsh. The Welsh 
MS. is of the date circa 1400, and comprises 
‘“‘ Hours of the Virgin Mary,” ‘‘ Story of the Ghost 
of Guy,” ‘‘ History of the True Cross," ‘ Story of 
the Passion,” ‘‘ Story of the Invention of the Holy 
Cross,” and ‘ Vision of St. Paul.” Some of the 
manuscripts formerly belonged to religious houses, 
as the Dominicans of Chester, the Franciscans of 
Hereford and Shrewsbury, Buildwas Abbey, Wom- 
bridge and Lenton Priories. There are also some 
portions of a set of miracle plays, and an imperfect 
copy of Richard Rolle’s ‘‘ Prick of Conscience.” 

VVVVIVVVVVITY 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Society OF ANTIQUARIES—January 20, Lord Dillon, 
president, in the chair.—Messrs. E. Almack and 
H. Yates Thompson were admitted Fellows.—Mr. 
R. Blair, local secretary for Northumberland, re- 
ported the discovery of a Roman altar at South 
Shields. It is unfortunately mutilated, and the 
only words left of the inscription are IVLIVS VERAX 
LEGV. The altar has been given to the Public 
Library at South Shields.—Sir J. C. Robinson 
exhibited a gilt-brass table clock made by N. Vallin 
in 1600, engraved with the arms of Anthony, Vis- 
count Montague, 1592-1629. There is strong pro- 
bability that the clock came from Cowdray House. 
The works have been replaced by others of modern 
date.—Mr. W. G. Thorpe exhibited a grant by 
letters patent of 16 Edward III., having an illu- 
minated initial with a representation of the Holy 
Trinity—Mr. Romilly Allen read a paper ‘On 
Metal Bowls of the Late Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
Periods.”’ The peculiarities of the bowls dealt with 
were (1) that they were made of extremely thin 
metal, and strengthened partly by a hollow mould- 
ing just below the rim and a corrugation in the 
bottom, and partly by ribs, discs, rings, and other 
pieces of thicker metal fixed to the outside ; (2) 
that they were provided usually with three rings for 
suspension, passing through hook-shaped handles 
terminating in beasts’ heads abutting against the 
rims of the bowls; and (3) that the lower parts of 
the zoomorphic handles, which were fixed to the 
convex sides of the bowls, were in the form either 
of the body of a bird or beast or of a circular disc 
or of a pointed oval, in most cases decorated with 
champlevé enamel. The bowl found at Wilton, 
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Wilts, and exhibited by Lord Pembroke, was first 
described as showing the zoomorphic handles in 
great perfection, although there were no enamelled 
decorations. ‘To illustrate the use of enamelled 
mountings, ribs, handles, etc,, Sir W. Hart Dyke 
had kindly lent the bowl belonging to him found at 
Lullingstone, Kent. The remains of a third bowl, 
found in a grave cut in the‘rock at Barlaston, Staf- 
fordshire, with an iron sword and knife, were ex- 
hibited by Miss Amy Wedgwood. This was of cast 
bronze turned on a lathe, and in the thinnest part 
not thicker than a sheet of ordinary notepaper, 
showing the high perfection of workmanship 
attained by the metallurgists of the ‘‘ Late Celtic” 

riod. The handles terminated in beasts’ heads, 
and the lower parts, which were originally soldered 
to the sides of the bowl, were beautifully enamelled 
in the ‘‘ Late Celtic” style, as also was the ring at 
the bottom of the bowl. The chief objects of the 
paper were to prove that several other enamelled 
discs with zoomorphic hooks, which had been found 
at Chesterton, Warwickshire, and elsewhere, were 
handles of similar bowls, and that the spiral orna- 
mentation of the discs threw considerable light 
upon the transference of certain decorative motives 
from Celtic art of the Pagan period to Celtic art 
of the Christian period. The date assigned to the 
bowls was from about A.D. 450 to 600. Several 
bowls of this kind had been imported into Norway 
from Great Britain, and it was the Sandinavian 
archeologist, Dr. Ingvald Undset, who first called 
attention to theirimportance. The finest Norwegian 
example was found filled with the iron umbos of 
shields beneath a tumulus, in which a Viking had 
been buried with his ship at Moéklebust. It was a 
curious fact that, although the enamelled orna- 
ments of these bowls were typically Celtic, none 
of them seems to have been discovered in Wales, 
Scotland, or Ireland—Mr. Arthur Evans congra- 
tulated Mr. Romilly Allen on having for the first 
time put together in a collective form the evidence 
regarding this interesting class of late Celtic enam- 
elled bowls. Their distribution over so many 
English counties, extending to Kent, and, he might 
add, East Anglia, was of special importance as an 
illustration of the artistic fabrics of the most 
obscure period of British history. These enamelled 
bowls, though representing the unbroken develop- 
ment of the ancient British school of enamelled 
metalwork which the Romans found already estab- 
lished here at the time of their conquest, had their 
continuity elsewhere than on the soil of what was 
now England. The Romans, though to a certain 
extent they borrowed from the conquered Britons 
the enameller's craft, cut short all true development 
of Celtic art on the soil of Southern Britain. It 
was in Ireland only and Caledonia that the true 
tradition was preserved, and it was from these 
purer Celtic regions that such fabrics were reintro- 
duced by the Pictish and Scotic invaders, who, on 
the break up of the Roman administration, so 
nearly made Britain once more a Celtic country. 
The fact that the bowls of this class at present 
known were none of them found in Scotland or 
Ireland was no doubt a purely accidental circum- 
stance, considering their distribution as far afield 
VOL. XXXIV. 


as the Norwegian coasts. What was certain was 
that we had here the class of enamelled metalwork 
which supplied the designs for the earliest illum- 
inated scrolls of the Irish saints. Certain medallions 
seen on these—as, for instance, in the Book of 
Durrow—were simply the translation into illum- 
inated design of the enamelled medallions found 
on these late Celtic bowls. Another very important 
piece of evidence as to the date of these enamelled 
bowls was supplied by their discovery in Derby- 
shire and elsewhere in association with sepulchral 
relics of the Pagan Saxon class.—Atheneum, Janu- 
ary 29. ‘ 


* 

BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 19, 
Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.—An inter- 
esting collection of articles connected with Roman 
cinerary interments was exhibited by Mr. Way, 
consisting of a fine cinerary urn, terra-cotta lamps, 
vases, a tear-bottle, and other relics. With these 
remains was found a fine example of a Celtic 
bronze coin, which bore on its obverse a repre- 
sentation in relief of the head of a chief, and on 
the reverse the head of a boar, with circular and 
half-circular symbols in resemblance to what is 
known as ring money; the coin was found with 
coins of Nero and Claudius. All these remains 
were discovered in the course of excavations in the 
Borough High Street, Southwark, in a line running 
direct west from St. George’s Church to Gravel 
Lane, Blackfriars, and would appear to indicate the 
site of a Roman cemetery, to which the dead were 
brought for cremation from the city within the 
walls on the north side of the Thames.—Mrs. 
Collier exhibited a very curious pipe-bowl with 
carving of Burmese characters, but suggestive of 
European influence, probably derived through the 
Portuguese; she also submitted a small wooden 
box of oval form, and apparently of Irish origin, 
with heraldic carving on the lid—a shield bearing 
a harp and surmounted by a crown, and supported 
on either side by quaint animals resembling a lion 
and unicorn.—A paper upon some ancient houses 
near Halifax was read by Mr. N. D. Hoyle, and 
containing information as to the families of Lang- 
dale, Lister, Waterhouse, Otes, Drake, and others 
locally connected with the county of York. The 
houses described and illustrated were Shibden 
Hall, Shibden Grange, and High Sunderland, all 
situated within a mile of the ancient town of 
Halifax. Shibden Hall is a very picturesque half- 
timbered house, some portious of which are of 
fourteenth-century work. It has been in the Lister 
family since 1612. In the discussion following the 
paper, Mr. Horsfall, of Halifax, gave some personal 
reminiscences of these and other old houses in the 
locality. 

February 2, Mr. T. Blashill, treasurer, in the 
chair.—Mrs. Collier exhibited two prints from 
engravings on copper by Albert Glackendar of 
playing cards used in the seventeenth century.— 
The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley exhibited several 
arrow-heads and flint implements found in Norfolk. 
—Mr. J. Chalkley Gould read a paper upon a naval 
manuscript of the time of James II. The manu- 
script is in the form of a small bound volume, 
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beautifully written, and is full of curious informa- 
tion concerning the ships of the British navy in the 
latter days of the last of the Stuart Kings of Eng- 
land. The writer of the book is unknown, but, 
from internal evidence, it seems not improbable 
that it was prepared under the personal super- 
vision of Samuel Pepys upon his resumption of the 
office of Secretary of the Admiralty in 1684, after 
five years of retirement, by the request of Charles IT. 
During those five years the navy had been allowed 
to fall inte a very calamitous condition, some of 
the ships ‘‘ being with difficulty kept above water,”’ 
as Pepys himself wrote in 1688. The manuscript 
also contains information and valuable statistics as 
to the size, tonnage and armament of the ships of 
his Majesty’snavy. Whatever may have been the 
actual purpose of the book, there is no doubt about 
its date—1687 or 1688—although the manuscript 
bears no date upon its title-page. A ship, the 
Sedgemore, is mentioned in its pages under the date 
of 1687, therefore the manuscript could not have 
been written earlier, nor could it have been com- 
piled much later, as the name of ‘‘ Samuell Pepys” 
appears among the Admiralty officers, and he lost 
his berth at the Revolution in 1688. It is inter- 
esting at the present day to find that the largest 
ship of Pepys’s time was the Brittannia, 146 feet 
long, 47 feet broad, and of 1,546 tons burden. 
Amongst items of interest suggested by the paper 
is the perpetuation of ships’ names. For instance, 
the name Royal Sovereign occurs in this list, and 
dates back as far as 1485, and it is in use in the 
navy now. The paper was illustrated by a fine 
engraving of the naval engagement off Cape la 
Hogue, from a painting by B. West, showing very 
correctly the type of ship of the period; also by an 
original pen-and-ink drawing of the stern and 
quarter of a man-of-war, by. ‘ Della-Bella,” a 
Florentine artist (born in 1610, died in 1664), con- 
tributed by Mr. Patrick. Two original letters of 
Pepys to Sir Richard Rothe, dated 1678-79, and a 
facsimile of the illustration of the Dutch fleet in 
the Medway and Thames, taken from the hill of 
Gillingham by Evelyn, the original of which is in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, were also exhibited. 
—In the discussion which followed Mr. Compton 
and the Chairman took part, and Mr. Williams 
mentioned that in the Beaulieu river, opposite the 
Isle of Wight, the slips still exist upon which the 
ships of the time of Elizabeth were constructed. 
* * x 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne.—The eighty-fifth anniversary meeting of 
this society was held in the library of the castle on 
Wednesday, January 20, when Mr. Blair (secretary), 
read the following report of the Council : 

‘The monthly meetings of the society have been 
well attended throughout the year, and several 
interesting papers have been contributed by mem- 
bers, some of which will be of permanent value as 
preserved in the Archa@ologia 7Eliana. Your council, 
however, think it right to point out that, good and 
interesting as the papers have been, they have been 
contributed by only a very few of our members, 
and they would urge all the members of the society 
to take part in its primary work, by reading notes 
or papers on matters of local history. 


‘‘ Though very inadequately supported by the 
Northumbrian public, the Northumberland Exca- 
vation Committee has continued its operations this 
year, and has achieved some interesting results. 
The Roman camp of sica (Great Chesters) has 
again been the scene of the excavators’ labours. 
A large building outside of the camp on the south- 
east has been excavated, and reveals several 
chambers, some of them furnished with hypo- 
causts: this was probably the home of one of the 
officers of the garrison with his family, or, from 
the size of the building, we may conjecture that 
more than one distinguished family has here taken 
up its quarters. Excavations have also been made 
in the centre of the camp, which have at last 
brought to light some inscribed stones. Three fine 
examples have been discovered, one of them bear- 
ing an interesting inscription to the memory ofa 
young Roman lady who probably died at 4sica. 

“Other Roman inscriptions recently discovered 
include the slab at Chesters, recording the supply 
of water at Cilurnam while Ulpius Marcellus was 
governor of Britain, and whilst the second cohort 
of Asturians was in garrison, and an altar at South 
Shields naming Julius Verax, a centurion of the 
sixth legion. 

“The eastern portion of the late sixteenth- 
century pele of Doddington, the most prominent 
object in the village, and a picturesque building, 
and ‘one of the most charming remains of border 
architecture,’ fell down during a storm in the early 
part of the year; the remaining portion is in 
danger of sharing the same fate. It has been 
asserted that there is neither written history nor 
tradition about the tower, but, as has been truly 
said, its history ‘was clearly written on its own 
walls.’ In 1584 Sir Thomas Grey was obliged to 
build a strong house of this description for the pro- 
tection of his tenants at Doddington, but art and 
industry had so decayed on the Border that he was 
unable to build it of better masonry. It is of great 
importance io keep up this unique building now 
that its counterpart at Kilham is gone. 

‘The members of the Armourers Company have 
granted a repairing lease of the Herber tower to 
the Corporation of Newcastle for a long term, so 
that this interesting and valuable building, the 
most complete of the few wall-towers remaining, is 
now saved from destruction. 

‘The Corporation of Newcastle, at our sug- 
gestion, has placed the old camera of Adam de 
Gesmuth in Heaton Park, locally known as ‘ King 
John’s Palace,’ in a condition of repair sufficient to 
resist the action of the weather. 

“The Corporation of Newcastle, under the 
direction of the city engineer (Mr. W. G. Laws), 
have remounted the ordnance on the battlements 
of the keep, and the new gun-carriages restore the 
carronades to the embrasures, where they once 
more present an effective feature of the parapets of 
the old castle. 

“During three days in May last an exhibition of 
silver plate manufactured in Newcastle was held 
under the auspices of the society in the uppermost 
room of the Black Gate Museum. It was in every 
way successful; it was highly appreciated by the 
public, and every class of work, ecclesiastical and 
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civil, was represented in the collection. A cata- 
logue of the different objects is being prepared, and 
will be ready shortly for issue to the members. It 
will be fully illustrated, several of the exhibitors 
having given illustrations of their respective ex- 
hibits. 

“ The banners in the great hall of the castle yet 
require the arms of Sir Ralph de Neville, Radcliffe 
Lord Derwentwater, Sir Robert Bertram, Sir 
William de Montagu, Sir William de Tyndall, 
Robert de Raymes, Sir William de Herle, the 
Countess of Pembroke, Sir John d’Arcy, and 
Clavering (all to be of silk, and 4 feet 6 inches 
square, except the Neville banner, which is to be 
6 feet square), to make up the number of baronial 
feudatories who served in castleward, the castle of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, etc. An appeal is made, 
especially to the lady members of our society, for 
assistance in rendering this highly decorative 
feature of the building complete. Any member 
wishing to present one of the banners may obtain 
particulars of the arms from Mr. Blair, one of our 
secretaries. 

“Country meetings during the year were held at 
Corbridge and Dilston, at Easington, Dalton-le- 
Dale, and Seaham, and at Elsdon, Otterburn, and 
Bellingham, and were well attended. The re- 
spective parties were hospitably received at Dilston 
Castle by our member, Mr. James Hall, who, with 
Mr. Heslop, described the building; and at Sea- 
ham Vicarage, where the vicar, the Rev. A. 
Bethune, pointed out the objects of interest in and 
about his church. Our thanks are due to them. 

‘‘Under the scheme adopted by the society in 
1894, as much progress has hon made in the print- 
ing of our parish registers as the. small sum 
allocated for that purpose will permit. The 
registers of Esh down to 1813, and Dinsdale 
baptisms and burials to the same year, are in the 
hands of the members, as are also instalments of 
the registers of Elsdon and Warkworth. To Mr. 
Crawford Hodgson and one or two of his friends 
the society is indebted for a contribution of £15 
towards the cost of printing the Warkworth 
register, and to Dr. Longstaff of £5 towards that of 
the Dinsdale register. Mr. D. D. Dixon, one of 
our members, is continuing the printing of the 
Rothbury registers in the Rothbury Parish Magazine, 
and Dr. Burman, another member, has commenced 
to print the Alnwick registers at his private press. 
An appeal has been made to the society for assist- 
ance in printing local parish registers, and it is 
hoped that the favourable terms on which a local 
organization is enabled to co-operate with the 
register society will induce a cordial response to 
the invitation to send names of subscribers to Mr. 
H. M. Wood of Whickham. 

“We have entrusted Mr. Sheriton Holmes with 
the task of compiling a short guide for visitors to 
the keep of the castle, and congratulate the 
members on having secured the services of one 
whose knowledge of the structure and whose 
literary and artistic accomplishments are a 
guarantee that this desirable work will be satis- 
factorily carried out. 

* The printing of the general index to the trans- 
actions of the society (Arch@ologia and Proceedings) 





has been completed, and it is now in the hands of 
the subscribers. 

‘‘ The fourth volume of the great County History 
of Northumberland, concluding the account of Hex- 
hamshire, has just been completed, and our fellow- 
member, Mr. J. Crawford Hodgson, under whose 
editorship it has been produced, is to be congratu- 
lated on the admirable manner in which he has 
carried out his arduous and honorary task. 

“Another work of historical interest has been 
published by our fellow-member, Mr. William 
Weaver Tomlinson, whose Life in Northumberland 
during the Sixteenth Century is not only a description 
of contemporary history, but a work of literary 
ability. 

‘‘ Three members (including one honorary) have 
died during the year, and nine have resigned, while 
fourteen new members have been elected. There 
are now 13 honorary and 337 ordinary mem- 
bers, a total of 350. Amongst the members whose 
loss by death the society has to regret, are Mr. 
John Crosse Brooks, one of the vice-presidents, 
and the generous donor to the society of the large 
collection of valuable autographs, portraits, etc., 
and Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, the president 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, an 
honorary member.”’ 

This was followed by the report of the treasurer 
and of the curators. 

The following is a summary of the society's 
receipts and exp. “diture during the year: Balance 
at the beginning of the year, £72 8s. r1d.; the 
total income of the society for 1897 had been 
£538 3s. 8d.’ and the expenditure £510 2s. 11d.,a 
balance in favour of £28 2s. 9d.; the balance 
carried to 1898 is £100 gs. 8d. The capital invested 
in consols, being members’ commutation fees, is 
£5t 1s. 8d., members’ subscriptions are £356 18s. ; 
rom the Castle and Black Gate the sum of 
£143 12s. 11d. has been received; while the ex- 
penditure has been £134 19s. 5d. The printing of 
the Arche@ologia ‘Eliana has cost £81 17s. 6d., and 
the Proceedings and parish registers, £76 17s. 6d. ; 
but of this the sum of £20 has been contributed by 
members. The second part of the general index 
has cost £26 gs.; the sum paid for illustrations 
been £28 18s. 3d; and new books have cost 
£16 18s. 8d. 

The curators then presented their report, which 
consisted of a list of objects presented to the Black 
Gate Museum during the year. 

The election of members of council and various 
officers of the society (including the Earl of 
Ravensworth as president and Messrs. Thomas 
Hodgkin and Robert Blair as secretaries) was then 
announced, after which 

Mr. L. W. Adamson moved that the society 
sanction by its patronage or otherwise an exhibition 
of English, Scottish and Irish antiquarian plate in 
the Northern counties, of a date before the present 
century, and that from this exhibition Newcastle 
plate should be excluded, and that such exhibition 
be held in a more commodious place than the 
Black Gate, and that it be heid in 1899. 

This, on being seconded by Mr. Taylor, was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Alnwick, then exhibited a 
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number of fine photographs of Dunstanburgh 
Castle, taken for the purpose of a petition to the 
Chancery division for funds for the necessary repair 
of the building to prevent it from falling to ruin. 

Mr. Reavell said the photographs which he 
exhibited were taken for the purpose of supporting 
an application which the Eyres Trustees were 
making to the Court of Chancery for the grant of a 
sum of money to be expended on the preservation 
of the ruins, not by any conjectural restoration, but 
simply by judicious pointing and facing to external 
faces, securing and pinning arches which have 
become dangerous, supporting overhanging parts, 
filling the wall tops to exclude the weather, and 
similar works. Mr. Reavell stated that, generally 
speaking, the state of affairs is rather worse than 
appears from the ground, more especially with 
regard to the ashlar of the exterior face, and the 
loose state of the voussoirs and keystones of many 
of the arches. The ashlar on the south and west 
faces of the principal towers is in places decayed to 
such an extent that some large stones are entirely 
out, leaving cavities in some cases nearly 2 feet deep, 
above which, naturally, the stones are becoming 
insecure, and show some very recent falls; in fact, 
a’ stone fell a few days ago during the absence of 
the workmen, breaking some of the scaffolding in 
its fall. These cavities are being filled up, and Mr. 
Reavell has arranged to have this done as far as 
possible with the fallen stones which lie round the 
building on the slope of the hill, and among the 
débris within the building. Any stones with any 
moulding, or other work indicative of special pur- 
pose, will of course be laid aside. 

In the excavation of the débris, which had 
accumulated to a depth of 9 or 1o feet within the 
building, there have been disclosed a fireplace with 
shouldered corbels, but with the head gone, anda 
chamber within the thickness of the wall. In sup- 
porting old landings and other overhanging work, 
it is proposed to build hard-burnt bricks and cement 
in as small piers as may suffice in order that by the 
erection of these walls, which in a few years will 
look old, may not falsify the history of the building. 
Probably there is not in the county any ancient 
building which has been less tampered with by the 
would-be restorer, and therein lies much of its 
interest. 

A part of a very fine wall reaching from the main 
keep to St. Margaret’s Cave, with the towers upon 
it, requires a good deal of attention, which Mr. 
Reavell hopes to be able to accomplish, if the 
Court takes a favourable view of the application. 
Many parts of the castle are now in such a con- 
dition that a few more years’ neglect will mean their 
loss and destruction, while carefully directed ex- 
penditure would give the building as it now stands 
a new lease of life. 

Mr. Reavell concluded by asking for the opinion 
of members on the proposed repairs, when, after a 
little discussion as to the desirability of employing 
stone or brick for the purpose, the unanimous 
opinion seemed to be in favour of stone for exterior 
repair, and of bricks for the interior works. 

Mr. Reavell further announced that repairs were 
being made at Alnwick Castle, and in the course of 


the work several interesting features had been dis- 
covered, amongst which was a wall built of herring- 
bone masonry. He promised to report fully on these 
discoveries to a future meeting of the society, when 
the works were completed. 


x * * 
We learn from the Leicester Advertiser that the 
annual meeting of the LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL SociEtTy was held 
on January 31, the Rev. A. M. Rendell being in the 
chair. The annual report was read by Major Freer, 


from which we extract the following account of the 


work of the society during the year: ‘‘ As in 1896, 
no less than fourteen new members were elected. 
Your committee appeal to all members, and espe- 
cially to the hon. local secretaries, to use their 
best endeavours to induce their friends to join 
the society. .. . The committee congratulate the 
Leicestershire County Council upon the careful 
restoration of the old gateway leading into the 
Castle Yard from Newark. At the Congress of 
Archeological Societies, the society was repre- 
sented by the Rev. C. Henton Wood, M.A., and 
Theodore Walker, Esq. At the March meeting 
a fine collection of English and Foreign Orders 
was exhibited.” The report then proceeds as 
follows, and it would be difficult to find a more 
appalling record of mischief gloried in by an arche- 
ological society in any country at the present day. 
We quote it verbatim from the Leicester Advertiser of 
February 5, although we do not mean to imply that 
everything mentioned as having been done was 
necessarily mischievous: ‘‘ The year 1897, being the 
sixtieth year of H.M. Queen Victoria's reign, is a 
record for Church work. During this year the follow- 
ing churches and buildings have been added to or 
restored—namely : Anstey.—New reredos of oak and 
two brass standards, with seven lights, costing £35, 
and a new heating apparatus £70. Asfordby—The 
exterior of this Bans 9 has been partially restored 
ata cost of {100. Aylestone.—New bell aaa for 
four bells and a new treble bell have been provided, 
and the spire repointed, etc., at a cost of {150. A 
new rectory has been built, and the old one sold. 
A new organ costing £300 has been placed in St. 
James's, Aylestone Park. Barkby.—An oak seat for 
the prayer desk, and an oak door have been placed 
in this church. Barrow-on-Soar.—{go0 has been 
spent in adding a class-room and other buildings 
to the church schools. Belgrave St. Michael's—A 
wrought iron and copper screen with chancel gates 
has been presented by Mrs. Henry, and a proces- 
sional cross by Miss Lines. Bitteswell—A clock 
has been placed in the tower by D. Bromilow, Esq. 
Blaby.—The church has been partly restored, and 
a new holy table provided with a new cover and 
dossal at a cost of £120. Braunstone-—The chancel 
and nave roof of this church have been restored 
according to their original design in oak. The 
semi-pews have been turned into low seats; new 
steps and stone pavement have been provided for 
the east end. Cost £900, towards which the Duke 
of Rutland and Major Paynter have each con- 
tributed £150. Broughton Astley—A north porch 
has been built at a cost of £105. Nether Broughton. 
—Improvement in church and churchyard, costing 
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£33- Burrough-on-the-Hill.—A brass lectern, costing 
£14, has been placed in the church in memory of 
the Queen's sixty years’ rei Claybrooke.—The 
Vicar has given half an acre of land to the cemetery, 
Cold Overton.—The church is being restored at an 
estimated cost of £300. Diseworth—The Misses 
Shakespear have given a new entrance gate to the 
churchyard in memory of the Diamond Jubilee of 
the Queen. Eaton.—New altar furniture, choir 
stalls, oak lectern, and chancel lamps have been 
placed in the church. The wooden partition at the 
west end has been taken down, thus opening out 
the western arch; total cost £60. Fenny Drayton.— 
The interior of the church has been renovated at a 
cost of £17. A new turret and bell added to the 
school cost £15. Foxton.—Mrs. C. Gordon M‘Kenzie 
has presented a large American organ to the church. 
Frowlesworth—A new manual organ by Porritt, of 
Leicester, and costing £200, has been given to the 
church. Gilmorton.—A north porch, costing £150, 
has been built in memory of the sixtieth year of 
the Queen's reign. Hallaton.—The modern debased 
tracery of the east window has been replaced by 
stone tracery in the decorated style at a cost of 
£118. Hinckley—A silver gilt chalice and paten 
have been given by Miss Parker. A large addition 
to the cemetery has been consecrated. Houghton- 
on-the-Hill —The church tower has been thoroughly 
restored at a cost of {150 as a memorial of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. The organ (by Walker) has been 
rebuilt and enlarged (by Hill) at a cost of £100 by 
Mrs. Glover in memory of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison. Kibworth—An oak pulpit and brass 
tablet (costing £126) have been placed in the chancel 
by friends in memory of the late Canon M. F. F. 
Osborn, for thirty-three years Rector. Kilworth 
North —Two new altar chairs have been placed in 
the church as a memorial of the Queen’s sixty 
years’ reign. Kirby Bellars—The south aisle has 
been re-roofed, and the floor relaid with stone and 
wood, at a cost of £140. Leicester St. Barnabas.— 
A portion of the nave of the new church of St. 
Stephen, North Evington, has been completed, 
costing £2,000. Part of the site was given by the 
Burnaby Trustees, and part purchased for £420 by 
the Church Extension Society, who have also con- 
tributed largely to the building fund. Leicester St. 
Leonard’s—A new dossal, 18 feet high, together 
with sanctuary hangings, have been placed in the 
church at acost of £40. Leicester St. Margaret's.— 
On the rood screen an oak memorial cross has been 
placed from the design of A. Street, Esq., cost £21. 
Leicester St. Martin'’s—The partial restoration of 
this church has been undertaken. The estimated 
cost is £3,000. Leicester St. Nicholas —Five windows 
of the south aisle have been restored, and the south 
wall refaced with granite, and new buttresses built, 
at a cost of £550. Loughborough Emmanuel.—Mr. 
Berridge collected £70 for a new porch for the 
Mission-room at Nanpantan. Loughborough Holy 
Trinity.— New sanctuary hangings, pulpit and 
lectern frontals, have been presented. Lubenham.— 
The churchyard has been levelled, planted, and 
lighted, at a cost of £40. Lutterworth —New stairs 
have been placed in the bell tower; cost £50. 
Markfield —The church walls have been replastered. 


Melton Mowbray.—The organ in this church has 
been enlarged at a cost of £1,100, of which sum 
£500 was contributed by the Ward Trustees. 
Mountsorrel St. Peter's ——A new granite font, costing 
100 guineas, has been placed in the church, and a 
piece of ground added to the cemetery. Osgathorpe. 
—Various improvements have been made in the 
vestry, and seats and articles of furniture given to 
the church. Owston—Embroidered frontals have 
been given by Mrs. and Miss Palmer in com- 
memoration of the Queen’s Jubilee. Packington — 
A brass altar cross has been given to this church 
by Mr. A. P. Dunstan, of Lea, Kent, Peckleton.— 
Various articles of altar furniture have been pro- 
vided. Pickwell—_New choir stalls and altar and 
appointments, with new lamps and hangings, have 
been placed in this church; cost £120. Queni- 
borough—New heating apparatus and lamps have 
been provided. Quorn.—An organ chamber has 
been built, costing £350, by E. H. Warner, Esq., 
High Sheriff. Saddington—The seating accom- 
modation has been increased, the pulpit lined with 
oak, and a font cover and ewer provided by the 
Goodman family. Shepshed.—{100 has been spent 
in various improvements. Sibstone.—The nave has 
been re-roofe, re-floored, re-seated, and otherwise 
improved, at a cost of £425, in memory of Mrs. 
Mitchinson. Sileby.—The church has been re- 
seated, at a cost of £180, in memory of the sixtieth 
year of the Queen’s reign. Stonton Wyville—New 
altar furniture has been provided. Swinford—New 
choir -stalls, with furniture for clergy, vestry, and 
for tower vestry have been placed in the church by 
Mrs. R. Spencer and friends ; total cost over £80. 
Syston—A portion of ground between the west 
gates and tower has been enclosed and planted. 
Thurmaston.—New communion plate has been pro- 
vided, which, with improvements in the churchyard, 
etc., have cost £46. Tvlton-on-the-Hill—Two of the 
four bells have been re-hung, and new dossal cur- 
tains and altar furniture have been given by the 
Vicar. Tugby.—A new organ has been provided, 
which, with the fence to the churchyard and new 
lamps for the church, and other improvements, 
have cost £338. Walton-le-Wolds.—Lamps have 
been placed in the church in commemoration of 
the Diamond Jubilee. Two corona in the nave, and 
one (given by the Rector) in the chancel, cost £22. 
Wartnaby-cum-Grimston.—New chairs and an altar 
cloth have been provided. Long Whatton.—Altar 
furniture, given by Lady Crawshaw and Messrs. 
Godfrey. Whetstone—{1,400 has been spent in 
restoring this church. Whitwick.—{400 has been 
raised for restoration, and new altar rails placed in 
the church. Wigston Magna.—A new granite wall 
with iron fencing round the churchyard has been 
given by Thomas Ingram, Esq. Woodville—£1,500 
has been spent in restoring this church. Note, in 
the Peterborough Diocese, £42,587 has been spent 
in 104 parishes this year, besides other parishes 
where no sums are mentioned. In the under-men-- 
tioned churches stained-glass windows have been 
placed: Branstone.—One in the chancel. Dise- 
worth—Four new windows have been placed in 
the church, costing £58. Gilmorton.—A stained- 
glass window has been placed in the church by 
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Mr. Herbert Parr and the Misses Rodgers in 
memory of their parents, brother, and sisters: 
another by Mrs. Faulkes in memory of her two 
brothers, Messrs. J. and C. Kinton, both church- 


wardens of this parish, and her sister, Mrs. Ormston ; 
another by the Bloxsom family in memory of 
various members of their family, who have resided 
in the parish over 200 years; and a fourth by the 
Rector (the Rev. E. Jackson) in memory of his 





County, and Helen his wife; this is a four-light 
window, and both are by Messrs. Ward and Hughes, 
of London. Hugglescote——A Jubilee window has 
been placed in the baptistry at a cost of £56. 
Kimcote.—A stained-glass window has been placed 
at the east end of the church by the family of the 
late Rector, the Rev. Thomas Cox, in memory of 
their parents. Loughborough Holy Trinity —A centre- 
light in the east window, costing £53, has been 
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Higham-on-the-Hill—A window given by 


mother. 
Mrs. Hurst in memory of her mother, Mrs. Ada 


Mary Ashton. Houghton-on-the-Hill.—A five-light 
window has been placed in the east end of the 
south aisle by Mr. John Freeman Coleman and 
the Misses Ann and Elizabeth Coleman to the 
memory of their family, and one at the east end of 
the north aisle to commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee 
by William Jesse Freer, Clerk of the Peace for the 


CHOIR OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL (before the restoration). 





given by the congregation in memory of Mrs. Fraser, 
the late wife of the present Vicar. Rothley—The 
east window in the south aisle has been filled with 
stained-glass, costing £137, by Mrs. Grieve, Bury 
St. Edmunds, in memory of her husband, Peter 
Grieve, of Culford, and: Lucy, their only daughter.” 


(Several other accounts of Proceedings of Societies 
have had to be held over.) 
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‘‘QUEEN MARY'S CHAIR, 


Reviews and Motices 
of s2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


LICHFIELD: THE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. Crown 
8vo., pp. 135 (with thirty-nine illustrations). 
Edited by A. B. Clifton. WINCHESTER: THE 
CATHEDRAL AND SEE. Crown 8vo., pp. 135 
(with fifty illustrations). Edited by P. W. 
Sergeant. Price 1s. 6d. each. (Bell’s Cathedral 
Series.) London: George Bell and Sons. 

We are glad to welcome two more of the volumes 
of this useful series of handbooks issued under the 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


general editorship of Messrs. Gleeson White and 
E. F. Strange. The volume which deals with 
Lichfield Cathedral rather prejudiced us against 
its contents by a reference, in the author's preface, 
to ‘‘the late John Hewitt, the well-known anti- 
quarian."” When a writer on an archzological 
subject speaks of antiquaries as ‘‘ antiquarians"’ we 
generally know what to expect, but in this instance 
we are fain to confess that our sinister expectations 
have not been realized. Mr. Clifton evidently knows 
his subject, and takes an appreciative interest in the 
building of which he writes. The remarks regarding 
the so-called ‘‘restoration"’ of the cathedral of 
Lichfield are just such as we wish to see dinned 
into the ears of the public, and no better way of 
doing this can be devised than that of speaking 
plainly in popular handbooks. We quote, with 
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very real satisfaction, the following excellent re- 
marks from page 25: ‘ A few years later [than the 
middle of last century] it was found that the fabric 
itself was in so dilapidated a condition that much 
more extensive repairs were necessary ; and so Mr. 
Wyatt, the celebrated architect, as Britton calls 
him, came to Lichfield, and began that scheme of 
alteration which has been the object of so much 
ridicule and contempt. To lovers of church archi- 
tecture at the end of the nineteenth century it 
seems astounding that the splendid and inimitable 
cathedrals and [other] churches of this country 
should have been handed over, every one of them, 
to be destroyed or debased in the way Wyatt de- 
stroyed and debased them. But there is no doubt 
that Wyatt represented the spirit of the time, just 
as Sir Gilbert Scott represented the spirit of the 
middle of this century. Then it was a love of 
‘vistas ' which actuated the alterations, and caused 
the destruction of anything which came in the way 
of what was considered a fine view. In those days 
‘vistas’ were the all-absorbing consideration and 
subject of discussion amongst those who considered 
themselves cultured, as may be seen in the novels 
of Jane Austen, and in Mansfeld Park in particular. 
Later, the passion for replacing what was old 
or worn by time by something new, something 
which was supposed to be a reproduction of the 
old, has caused endless destruction. The later 
passion has not yet disappeared, unhappily; but 
thankfully we may note the signs of the times, and 
feel sure that in a few years neither a Wyatt with 
his vistas and Roman cement, nor a Sir Gilbert 
with his cheap statuettes and Italian trumperies, 
will be permitted under any circumstances to lay 
a finger on what it has here and there graciously 
pleased their forerunners to leave unspoiled.”” This 
is plain speaking indeed, and to the point. We are 
especially glad to meet with it in a book which is 
likely to be in the hands of many persons and widely 
read. This long quotation, however, scarcely leaves 
us space to say much as to the book itself. Lich- 
field Cathedral, which is quite one of the smallest 
of our English cathedrals, is also quite one of the 
most elegant and graceful of all, and its general 
features are consequently better known than those 
of most cathedrals. It contains some minor features 
of an exceptional character, such as the demi-effigies 
in the south aisle of the choir, and the half-naked 
effigy ofa knight. So, too, the two-storeyed octagonal 
chapter-house is remarkable. These matters are 
alluded to, but except the effigy of the knight, are, 
we think, hardly treated as fully as they should be. 
On page 16 allusion is made to the rifling by the 
Parliamentary soldiers of the tomb of ‘ Bishop 
Scrope.” This surely is a slip, for Scrope was 
translated to York, and his tragic end formed one 
of the most memorable events of the time in the 
North of England. He was buried in York Minster, 
where his tomb soon became the object of pil- 
grimages from all parts. Opposite page 96 is a 
picture of a wall-painting, which, as usual, is mis- 
called a ‘‘fresco."” These slips, and occasional 
allusions throughout the book to ‘ antiquarians,’’ 
are the chief and only faults which we have to find 
with a book which in all other respects is excellent. 
There are a number of capital illustrations, several 











of which enable the reader to see the changes (not 
for the better) which the restorer has wrought. 

Turning to the book on Winchester, which, con- 
sidering the far greater importance of the building 
itself, ought perhaps to have hag the first place in 
this notice, we are confronted with the fact that 
Mr. Sergeant has the same complaint to make 
about Sir Gilbert Scott at Winchester that Mr. 
Clifton urges with so much force at Lichfield. We 
fear that this is almost universally the case, and 
that very few of our cathedrals escaped the reno- 
vating process of so-called ‘‘ restoration " of which 
Sir Gilbert was the chief exponent in the middle of 
the present century. Winchester and its cathedral 
church are so interwoven with English history that 
it occupies in that respect a very different position 
from its sister at Lichfield, while its great size places 
it in the forefront as one of the most important 
ecclesiastical edifices of northern Europe. Mr. 
Sergeant deals very thoroughly with its history 
and its features, both external and internal. Like 
Mr. Clifton, he makes a few slips. A chantry, it 
should be explained, is not, as Mr, Sergeant seems 
to imply, a chapel or a building, but an endowment. 
A more curious error than this occurs on page 80, 
where it is not merely implied that a cross-legged 
effigy indicates a crusader, but Dugdale is cited in 
a footnote to confirm the idea. We had hoped that 
by this time, at any rate, such a notion had been 
for ever slain and laid to rest. Opposite page go is 
an excellent photograph of what is called Queen 
Mary’s chair, from the tradition that she sat in it 
at her marriage. It is never pleasant to raise doubts 
about time-honoured traditions, but we cannot 
help wondering whether it may not have been the 
episcopal chair used by Gardiner at the wedding. 
It has much in common with other medizval 
bishops’ chairs, and the Queen’s chair, one may 
— would have been more stately and mag- 
nificent. Besides the account of the cathedral, 
Mr. Sergeant gives shorter accounts of the College, 
St. Cross, and the Butter Cross. The book, like 
that dealing with Lichfield and the others of the 
series, is admirably illustrated with pictures of 
things as they are, and as they were before the 
‘restorer ’’ was let loose upon them. Both books, 
however, lack an index, and nothing is said in 
either of them as to the constitution or history 
of the capitular bodies attached to them. We 
are very grateful to Messrs, Bell for inaugurating 
this very useful and excellent series. 


(A large number of Reviews are held over for want 
of space.) 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well tf those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 













































